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*,* TO OUR READERS. —The “Spectator” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
a Bookstalt or Howengont nes goal 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Wednesday afternoon the Admiralty announced that 
a Zeppelin visited the North-East Coast on Tuesday 
evening, dropping bombs. “Some fires were started, but they 
were overcome.” Sixteen deaths (including a policeman) were 
reported from the district and forty wounded. Very properly 
no indication is given, nor should any one seek to inquire, 
where the raid took place. The same Admiralty communica- 
tion adds that the airship raid on another portion of the 
North-East Coast on the night of June 6th is now found to 
have resulted in twenty-four deaths—all civilians—five men, 
thirteen women, and six children. There were also forty 
cases of more or less serious injury. It is added that the 
principal fires were in a drapery shop, a timber yard, anda 
terrace of small houses. 


In this context we may mention that altogether the 
Zeppelin raids have caused fifty-six deaths. Considering 
that they began on December 25th and that there have been 
fourteen of them, the loss of life must be admitted to be 
extremely small. Something like a thousand bombs must 
have been dropped, and yet, as we see, the carnage in a single 
railway or mine accident is often very much greater. No 
panic, or anything approaching to panic, has been caused by 
the raids. Every one in London is of course expecting a raid 
on a very big scale, a raid to which the former raids will be as 
water to wine. But we venture to say that in spite of that 
there is not a single Londoner who sleeps any the worse at 
night, or who in the least bothers his head about the matter 
from the point of view of personal fear. 


The only people who are worried, and very naturally 
worried, are the owners of large warehouses and other 
commercial and industrial property in London. There is 
not the slightest fear of any fire spreading in the residential 
parts of London; the London party wall gives ample pro- 
tection there. It is, however, quite possible that large ware- 
houses and other commercial buildings might be set on fire 
and a very large pecuniary loss be caused. But against 
losses of this kind business men are finding that it is 
impossible to insure. The risks are in one sense not very 
great, but a piece of good luck for the Zeppelin might oon- 
ceivably destroy an insurance company as well as a building. 
Therefore the companies very properly will not take these 
gambling risks except at impossible rates. There is the 
situation in a nutshell. 





It appears to us that the risk is one which can only be dealt 
with by the Government, and that they ought to deal with it 
at once and give cover “from to-day” to the business men 
who are placed in so cruel a predicament. If the loss of 
big warehouses in London, however great per se, were 
spread over the whole community, the pecuniary injury 
would be unimportant. If, however, it falls upon an indi- 
vidual, or a ‘group of individuals, it will be cruelly heavy. 
What, then, is wanted is a scheme by which the risk can be 
pooled, and the whole business community, as it were, mutually 
insure one another. But that can only be done by Govern- 
ment action, and oupes it the instrument of taxation. 


There are three ways of ili the thing, and doing it 
promptly. In the first place, the Government might go into 
the insurance business, as they did in the case of marine 
insurance, and insure for, say, eighty per cent. of the loss, 
leaving twenty per cent. to be insured by the individual. 
That is a perfectly feasible scheme, and could be announced 
at once. A second plan is to make a small war addition to 
the Inhabited House Daty, and lay upon all business premises 
a special tax according to their rateable value, these new taxes 
to be earmarked for insurance purposes. A third plan would 
be for the Government simply to announce that they would 
endorse every policy of fire insurance with a war clause, 
making the loss fall upon the State if it were due to the 
King’s enemies. People who had not taken the trouble to 
insure their premises and goods against ordinary fire risks 
would of course get nothing. Those who had insured inade- 
quately would only get the inadequate insurance. Those, on 
the other hand, who had had the good sense to insure properly 
against ordinary fire risks would be paid whether the fire were 
due to ordinary causes or, again, to the action of the King’s 
enemies. 


Economically it would not very much matter which of these 
plans was adopted. Our own predilection is for the third, 
but since the Government adopted the principles set forth in 
the first for marine insurance, it would perhaps be more con- 
venient to adopt that. In any case, the Government ought to 
act promptly, and to announce that they will themselves give 
cover “from to-day,” until they have been able to determine 
which is the best scheme to adopt. The business community 
of the capital, and also of our great coast towns, desire to be 
given a sense of economic security, and since it is in the power 
of the Government to give it to them, the Government should 
do it. 


In the British section of the western theatre of war our 
troops have taken the offensive to the west of La Bassée and 
to the east of Ypres. In the La Bassée district on Tuesday 
evening they won several trenches, but these trenches were 
retaken that night by strong counter-attacks of the enemy. 
Near Hooge, however, two miles east of Ypres, we gained a 
considerable piece of ground and have held it. The Germans 
allege that at La Bassée four English divisions, or nearly 
seventy thousand troops, took part in the advance, and 
suffered very heavy losses, but “ Credat Judaeus Apella” say we. 
Heavy losses no doubt there have been, but we shall want 
much better evidence in regard to these seventy thousand 
troops. People who are “jumpy” are always attacked by 
“thousands upon thousands of men.” 


In the French section there has been some very satisfactory 
work during the week in spite of the usual German wireless 
talk of “heavy French defeats,” which means of course 
nothing more than the usual attacks and counter-attacks. 
In the Labyrinth and around the railway station of Souchesz 
the balance of the fighting has gone very distinctly in favour 
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progress in the Vosges. Here, say Thursday’s telegrams, 
they took three hundred and forty unwounded prisoners and 
a great deal of material, among which were many rifles and 
half a million cartridges. We are glad to say we can also 
record a Belgian success. The Belgians have crossed to the 
north side of the Yser and have maintained their ground. 
The continued activity of the Belgians is the brightest spot 
in the war. They fight as did the “ Disinherited Knight” in 
Ivanhoe, and in the end their triumph will be as his. 


The news from Poland still gives ground for a good deal of 
anxiety, though bere we must once more warn our readers 
against taking at their full value the German wireless boasts. 
The concocters of this “news service,” though they are not 
so foolish as to use actual inventions, always contrive to offer 
a very roseate view of the situation from the German point of 
view. If we were to take the Berlin wireless at its face value, 
the Russians, French, British, and Belgians would by this time 
have been ground to powder. But yet the line holds. As 
far as we can judge by the latest telegrams, the Germans have 
got within something between twenty-five and thirty miles of 
Lemberg, and are still pushing on to that objective. They 
are bringing up large bodies of fresh troops, but they are still 
far from having carried out their object. Even if they cannot 
be checked, there is no reason to suppose that there will be a 
Russian débdcle there any more than there was at Przemysl. 
The Russians, if Lemberg were lost, would only fall back, 
after their usual disconcerting fashion. On the rest of the 
eastern front the Russians seem to have held their own, 
except in one place. Between the Dniester and the Pruth, in 
the region of Ozernowitz, they admit that they have been 
eompelled to give ground. 


In the Dardanelles we are not only holding our own, 
but the activity of the German submarines appears to have 
abated. It seems indeed admitted now that we shall have no 
difficulty in maintaining our ground, and, further, that the 
Turks are suffering a great many losses by the attrition of 
war, losses which they find it exceedingly difficult to make 
good. But though this is true, and though in all proba- 
bility there is a good deal of disaffection and disappointment in 
Constantinople, it would be most foolish to lay too much stress 
upon the suggestion that Turkey will soon sue for a separate 
peace. There are tendencies in that direction, but it will 
probably take a long time for them to come to fruition. 


The Italian news during the week has been very good, and 
the Roman communiqué published in Thursday’s papers 
shows that in the Trentino the Italians are gradually 
getting hold of the dominating points. In Carnia—that is, 
in the mountainous country outside the Italian frontier 
to the east—the Austrians have been making violent 
attempts to break through. On the morning of Monday, 
the 14th, they delivered a vigorous attack in the Monte 
Croce Pass, but they were everywhere repulsed and pursued 
at the point of the bayonet. On the Isonzo front there has 
also been progress, but the Italians are finding that the 
trenches are very strong. The Austrians constructed them 
of masonry and reinforced concrete, and protected them by 
wire entanglements, mines, and concealed batteries. It is 
possible that the Italians may prefer to turn defences so 
serious rather than attempt to take them by storm. The heat 
has been very great, but the Italian Generalissimo reports 
that the health of the troops is excellent. In this context we 
may mention the striking letter of Mr. Horatio Brown in 
Thureday’s Times describing the attitude of the Italians. 
They are a noble people, and will rise yet nobler from the 
ordeal of the present war. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week there was a 
debate on the considerable rise in the cost of living. Mr. 
Runciman, in replying for the Board of Trade, said that no 
rise had given the Government more anxiety than that in the 
price of coal. Coal was not like wheat, since its price was 
very little dependent on the world’s production. Undoubtedly 
the cost of working coal had increased, and it should be 
remembered that two hundred thousand miners had enlisted. 
At the same time, the price which had been charged through- 
out the winter, and which had not appreciably fallen, was 
excessive. He was in negotiation with the mineowners, and 


had nearly eome to an agreement with the Midland owners 





not been due to speculation in this country. ‘The American 
price controlled the world’s price. Argentine wheat had been 
diverted from Britain. Australia, for example, had become 
an importing country. We were at one time “faced with a 
definite shortage,” but the risk of famine prices had been 
staved off. In buying frozen meat for the Army the Govern. 
ment also bought for the French Army in order that the two 
nations might not raise Argentine prices by competitive buying. 
He could not hold out any hope that our meat supplies would 
be largely increased during the war. 





In the Commons on Monday the Finance (No. 2) Bill was 
read a second time without discussion. This result was quite 
accidental, though the No. 2 Bill is formal and technical, 
Private Members expected Mr. McKenna to open the debate, 
and Mr. McKenna waited on the private Members. Mean- 
while the Speaker declared “ The ‘Ayes’ have it.” Subsequently 
Mr. McKenna pointed out that the Finance Bill of the year 
provides for only a quarter of the year’s expenditure, and that 
some form of borrowing will be necessary. He added that 
the best opportunity for a financial debate would arise, after 
all, when the whole finances of the country could be surveyed. 


In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. Asquith spoke of the war, 
of national finance, and of the formation of the National 
Government with an intensity of feeling which produced 
an unusual impression on the House. The occasion 
was the Vote of Credit for £250,000,000—the fifth Vote 
since the beginning of the war. He explained that the 
£362,000,000 voted in the past financial year represented an 
expenditure of £1,500,000 a day for two hundred and forty 
days, in addition to the expenditure of the normal peaco 
Votes. The vote of £250,000,000 for the first few months of 
the present financial year included the normal peace Votes 
for the Army and Navy—about £80,000,000. Last Saturday, 
after seventy-three days, £56,000,000 of this Vote was 
unspent. This meant a daily expenditure of £2,660,000. He 
anticipated that the new Vote would be spent at the rate of 
£3,000,000 a day. 

Turning to the formation of the National Government, Mr. 
Asquith said with emotion that it was “a task as repugnant 
as could fall to the lot of any man” to part with loyal 
colleagues. To lose them had been the most painful experi- 
ence in his public life. He had, however, become convinced 
that the Government responsible for conducting the war 
ought to have no semblance of a party character. A National 
Government would prove to the whole world that, after nearly 
a year of war, the British people were more united in purpose 
than ever. Two facts in particular were emphasized. The 
nationalization of the Government meant no surrender of 
political convictions on either side. What he had believed in 
the past he still believed in, and would fight for in the future. 
Secondly, the National Government would not change the 
policy of the country. They would pursue the same object 
which the late Government had pursued from the beginning 
of the war. Every man in the country must respond with 
whatever he could give, with whatever he could sacrifice to 
the dominating and inexorable call. After some discussion 
Mr. Asquith said that he had made his curiously reassuring 
statement at Newcastle about shells on the highest authority 
accessible to him, and that in his judgment the Dardanelles 
campaign would be successful. 


The change of policy at the Admiralty in the treatment of 
German submarine prisoners has had, we are very glad to 
say, its due effect. Telegrams from Berlin announce that the 
thirty-nine British officers who were sent to prison and 
suffered from an extremely rigorous treatment by way of 
reprisal are to be restored to the concentration camps. They 
will again receive the ordinary treatment of officers who 
are prisoners, 


Early on Thursday week the torpedo-boats Nos. 10 and 12 
were torpedoed and sunk by a German submarine off the East 
Coast. Forty-one survivors were landed. These two vessels, 
built in 1906-7, belonged to the class originally known as 
“coastal destroyers.” They had a displacement of two 
hundred and fifteen tons and a speed of twenty-six knots, and 
each of them carried two twelve-pounders. 


The Greek general elections have resulted in a victory for 
the Venezelist party, which desires intervention in the war. 
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In the new Chamber there are one hundred and ninety 
Venezelists and ninety-three supporters of the present 
Government. The remainder is composed of Rallists, Inde- 
pendents, and Theotokists. In Macedonia the Government 
won most of the elections—a sign that the Macedonian 
people have not dared to break loose from their old timid 
habit of voting as they are required. It does not seem likely 
that in a democratic country like Greece the Government will 
be able long to resist the will of the great majority. On the 
other band, there is much concern at the King’s grave illness, 
and there will be a disposition not to force matters in a way 
disquieting to him. Since the Balkan War he has been 
extraordinarily popular. 


On Friday week at Cardiff Mr. Lloyd George spoke in a 
thoroughly frank and practical manner to employers and 
workers in the engineering and metal trades of South Wales. 
There was a shortage of shells, and he appealed for the want 
to be supplied. They were the people who could do it. In 
France private workshops had been turned into arsenals 
months ago. The results were seen in the last forward move 
of the French. That was the example to follow. There were 
three possible methods of procedure: (1) the Yorkshire plan 
of establishing two or three national shell factories, and 
requisitioning machinery for them from other workshops; 
2) the Lancashire plan of utilizing existing workshops, with 
the addition of special machinery; (3) a combination of these 
plans, so that great central factories would be established and 
supplied with machinery offered voluntarily by private work- 
shops or requisitioned from them, while private workshops 
would still produce all the shells they could. This was the 
plan he had come to recommend. Among manufacturers 
there must be equality of sacrifice and contribution. He 
ended with rousing phrases which left the audience in 
tremendous enthusiasm: “ Plant the flag in your workshops. 
Every lathe you have, recruit it. Convert your machinery 
into battalions.” 








Last Saturday at Bristol Mr. Lloyd George spoke to a 
meeting representative of the engineering trades in the West 
Country. Victory, he said, was impossible without the help 
of the engineers at home. Many engineers had gone to the 
front, but they were being recalled. They would be more 
useful at home. His chief message was to the Trade Unions 
as organizations. He earnestly appealed to them to let un- 
skilled workmen, girls—any one and every one who could 
help—take their part in the factories. It was essential to 
suspend during the war the ordinary Trade Union regulations. 
Contractors, on their side, must not be allowed to pilfer labour 
from one another. As at Cardiff, Mr. Lloyd George raised 
his audience to great enthusiasm. All his phrases were 
supremely vivid and telling :— 

“God alone knows what our troops have got to face. Let them 
hear the ringing in the forges of Great Britain of the hammer on 
the anvil, the machinery going, the lathes whirring; and then 
they will say: ‘Our fellows are behind us. Let us go forward.’ 
- . . You saw what happened at Neuve Chapelle. We rained shot 
upon them, and our men got through. But then we had to pause. 
We want a deluge of Neuve Chapelles that will rain for forty days 
and forty nights without ceasing.” 


At the Church House on Wednesday afternoon the National 
Service League held its annual meeting under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Milner. Lord Milner in his address, though he 
stood firm to the principles of national service and universal 
military training, refused to say or do anything which would 
embarrass the present Government, or to seize the opportunity 
of the war to carry forward the special programme of the 
League. All he asked for was the recognition of the principle 
that all men must be compelled to serve the State in its great 
need. Mr. Harold Cox, who was the other chief speaker at 
the meeting, delivered an admirable address in favour of 
compulsion and the immediate establishment of a national 
register. What made his words specially interesting was 
the fact that before the war he was a vigorous opponent 
of any form of compulsion. In the changed circumstances 
Mr. Cox has changed his mind, and is not ashamed to say so. 
The result of this frank acknowledgment is that his country- 
men will realize that he is not only a courageous man but a 
sensible man. When will the ordinary politician understand 
that the acknowledgment of an honest change of mind does 
aot shake confidence in a public man, but inspires it ? 





In an excellent letter to the Times of Tuesday Lord Cromer 
emphasized the importance of some decisive statement by 
Mr. Lloyd George as to (1) Trade Unions; (2) the profits of 
employers. While recognizing the value of Trade Unions so 
far as they perform their true functions, Lord Cromer finds 
that in the present crisis their supposed interests are 
“diametrically antagonistic to those of the community.” 
The State requires the greatest possible output; the practice 
of the Trade Unions is to diminish output. Lord Cromer 
supports the proposal of the Spectator that Trade Union 
restrictions should be “ abolished root and branch during the 
war.” In that event the Government, he says, might pay the 
men’s subscriptions to the Unions for the period of suspension. 
As for employers’ profits, Lord Cromer remarks that working 
men naturally demand excessive wages when they believe, 
rightly or wrongly, that their employers’ profits are excessive. 
The figures ought to be investigated by some independent 
authority and published. Undue profits should then be 
rigorously cut down. 


The papers have published details of the career of Mr. 
Ignatius Timothy Tribich Lincoln, who has written for the 
New York World a cock-and-bull story of how he was dis- 
gusted by the cruel treatment of aliens in Britain, tried to 
convey British secrets to the land of Kultur by way of pro- 
test, and finding himself suspected here fled to the United 
States. Lincoln's real name was Tribich. He is an Austrian 
by birth. When he was twenty-one he visited Canada and was 
ordained there. He then came to England and for a year was 
a curate in Kent. In 1905 he became secretary to Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, assumed the name of Lincoln, and was 
naturalized. In the General Election of January, 1910, he 
stood against Mr. Pike Pease at Darlington—a stronghold 
of the Peases—and was, to the surprise of all, elected. He 
made one speech in the House of Commons, which was 
notable for the speaker's “ Lincolnshire accent,” as some one 
called it. After raising money by means of a forged signa- 
ture (as has since become known) and becoming bankrupt, he 
disappeared from the public eye. He was employed by the 
Government when war broke out on some translation work. 
There is not a word of truth in his statement that he was 
a “Censor.” The impostor was soon mistrusted, and it is 
evident that he was quite outwitted by the Admiralty, who 
had taken his measure from the beginning of their dealings 
with him. 


The special correspondent of the Times with the Russian 
forces described in Monday’s paper the wonderful conduct of 
the Russians on May 30th, apparently near Warsaw, when 
the Germans for the first time in Poland used poisonous gas. 
As the deadly vapour drifted towards the Russian trenches, 
the German sappers followed to cut the Russian entangle- 
ments, Behind the German attacking lines, again, came men 
carrying cylinders of oxygen for the relief of their own men. 
The Russian soldiers lay in their trenches as still as though 
they were dead. No doubt many did die before they could 
fire, but not a man gave way. The Germans were so convinced 
that the gas had killed them all that the last attacking groups 
brought their blankets in order to rest comfortably in the 
captured trenches. But when the Germans reached the 
entanglements the whole Russian line opened fire. The 
operators of the machine guns worked while their comrades 
held wet bandages over their faces, till all of them collapsed 
together. But the Germans were completely routed, and the 
Russian reserves pursued them, clubbing and bayoneting 
them. In one place a shift of wind drove the gas back across 
the German lines. The Russians say that the shrieks of the 
German soldiers at this point were horrible to hear. 








An air raid by the Allies on Karlsruhe, the capital of 
Baden, took place on Monday. No less than twenty-three 
aviators—some British and some French—joined in the 
attack, which was directed on the forts, the railway station, 
the munition factories, and the headquarters of the Military 
Governor of the town. The aviators were unable to state the 
damage done by them, but neutrals arriving in Switzerland 
and Holland say that over two hundred people were killed, 
and that shell factories and part of the railway station 
were destroyed. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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What is your 
answer to 

Lord Kitchener’s 
call ? 


“300,000 men wanted now.” 





WAR OFFICE, 

WHITEHALL, 

s.W. 

I have said that I would let the 
country know when more men were 
wanted for the war. The time has 
come and [| now call for 300,000 


recruits to form new armies. 


Those who are engaged on the 
production of war material of any 
kind should not leave their work. 
It is to men who are not perform- 
ing this duty that I appeal. 


KITCHENER. 











HERE is only one 
reply that our King 

and Country expect from 
every man who is between 
19 and 40 years of age and 
physically fit. That is to go 
to the nearest Recruiting 


Office and 


Join the Army 
TO-DAY 


























*,” Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements in our 
columna will be devoted by us to public objects counected with the War. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


CHATTER ABOUT PEACE. 


HE student of foreign telegrams will not have failed 
to notice that during the past week there have been 
a good many hints as to the possibilities of peace, and the 
willingness of the Germans to end the war on what they 
consider would be reasonable terms. Especially are we 
told that in America German emissaries are talking about 
peace, and of Germany’s readiness to go back to the status 
quo ante bellum, if only she can in addition obtain, not 
for herself, of course, but for the world at large, what she 
terms “the freedom of the seas.” When this apparently 
innocent proposition, which it is suggested that the 
American people should join with Germany in forcing 
upon the British nation, is examined in detail, it will 
be seen to mean, not the liberty of all persons to 
use the seas in peace for their lawful occasions, but 
nothing more nor less than a scheme for depriving 
Britain of the command of the sea, which we have so long 
held and which is absolutely vital to us as an island 
Power. “The freedom of the seas” in the context means 
that we should resign that maritime power which the 
present war has once again proved essential to our national 
existence. Without it we can neither defend ourselves nor 
strike an effective blow at our enemies. If therefore the 
Germans, or any of those who may be called Pig-headed 
Pacificists, think that Britain will entertain for a moment 
this naive endeavour on the part of Germany to gain by sly- 
ness what she cannot gain by war on the high seas, they are 
very greatly mistaken. The British people will not even 
discuss, far less agree to, any scheme for our undoing 
labelled “‘ The freedom of the seas.” 

We note that a certain number of people who would 
thoroughly agree with us in this are yet perturbed by the 
peace chatter on this point which they believe, probably 
rightly, the Germans intend to raise in America. There 
seems to be a notion that it would be very embarrassing 
for us if a large section of public opinion in America 
could be induced to ask us in the name of Peace, 
Humanity, and so forth to fall into the German trap. Such 
a view is very much exaggerated, In the first place, we 
do not believe that the Germans will succeed in getting 
any really important body of opinion in America to join 
them in this demand; but even if they do, it will not 
matter. The perfectly blunt refusal which will be given, 
not only by the British Government, but by the nation as 
a whole, will soon make American Pacificists understand 
that it is useless to knock at a door so strongiy barred. 
During the war of the North and South there were a 
certain number of foolish but well-intentioned persons here 
who tried to persuade the North to make peace with 
the South by allowing the dissolution of the Union 
on “equitable terms,” and timid people in the North 
and optimistic people in the South thought that the 
movement might be the beginning of armed British inter- 
vention. When, however, Mr. Lincoln showed that he 
was not going to throw away all the sacrifices of the North, 
and own himself beaten just when he was really winning, 
in order to please sentimentalists, the talk soon died away. 
That is what will happen supposing the new German pro- 
paganda for “the freedom of the seas” makes a little 
headway during the next few weeks. We have kept the 
command of the sea, and we have done our very best to 
use it to secure freedom of movement for neutrals—except 
of course as regards the introduction into Germany of 
supplies which will enable her to continue her barbarous 
system of warfare. It is not we who have sown the 
seas with mines, or who have instructed submarines 
to sink every floating thing at sight within the war 
zone. The sentimentalists of neutral States, if they 
want to do something for the freedom of the seas, 
should knock not at our doors but those of Germany, 
and try to teach her a system of maritime war- 
fare which has more respect for the rights of neutrals and 
of humanity. 

While we are dealing with the subject of peace it 
may be worth while to restate one or two pla‘n 

ropositions in regard to it which are ~ to be 
Deapetien. In the first place, peace will be made, not at 
the whim or on the initiative of any one of the Allied 
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Powers, but only when France, Russia, Italy, and Britain 
are agreed. This may conceivably limit our action, but, 
whether it does or does not, the fact remains that we are abso- 
Jutely bound in honour not to make, or even to think of or 
consider, the possibility of a separate peace. The next 
point to remember is that the Allies are not going 
to make a peace which will merely restore the status 
quo, a peace of what we may call the eighteenth-century 
type. At that epoch nations often fought till they 
were tired, and then agreed that the players at the 
great and bloody game should go back to their places 
and all be as before. Neither we nor our allies wanted 
a war of that kind, or war of any sort. When the 
war was forced upon us, and the greatest crime in history 
was committed by the overrunning of Belgium and the 
giving up of her towns and villages to military execution, 
it became obvious that, quite apart from moral grounds 
and the need of self-protection, the Allied Powers 
could never be satisfied with a status quo Peace. To 
make such a Peace, and leave the Germans and Austrians 
with the power to reconstruct their armies and navies at 
their leisure and come at us again, as the Romans came 
at the Carthaginians in the second Punic War, would be 
a mere act of national suicide. When Pitt was asked to 
state his object in carrying on the war with Napoleon and 
the Consulate in spite of all the sufferings entailed, he 
answered : “ Security.” It is because we must have security, 
and because we will not expose the next generation to the 
agony which we now endure, that we will not make a 
stalus quo Peace. 

It must not be supposed from what we have written that 
we deem the destruction of the German people to be 
necessary to the security for which we are contending. 
We have no desire to treat Germany as she is now treating 
Belgium, and as she hes in the past treated Alsace- 
Lorraine, Poland, and Schleswig, and is still treating 
them. Our security does not demand that. We realize 
that any attempt to enslave provinces or countries as 
Germany has enslaved them, or has desired to enslave 
them, would be inimical to that security which we desire. 
It would lay the foundations of fresh wars. What we 
must have, and mean to have, is the destruction, not of 
the German people, but of German militarism. We are, 
of course, well aware that at the present moment the 
vast majority of Germans would scout sucha notion. The 
last thing, they would tell you, that they want is to shake 
off the domination of the Prussian military caste. Prac- 
tically the whole of the German people embrace with 
devotion the knees of their War Lords, and hope for no 
better fate than to be ruled and regimented by them for 
ever. Nevertheless, we believe that the day will come, 
though it may be distant, and to most observers may 
seem now absolutely impossible, when the scales will 
fall from the eyes of a large part of the German people. 
In any case, we and our allies havea clear duty. We are not 
going to make peace, when the time for peace comes, merely 
with the Prussian taskmasters of Germany and Austria. 
We want a lasting peace and a secure peace, and that being 
80 we must make it with the German people and not with 
the Prussian overlords. Curiously enough, the Germans 
. have themselves given us a precedent for this course. In 
1871 the Germans would not make peace with Gambetta 
and the Provisional Government with whom they had been 
fighting during the past six months of the war, but only 
with the French people. They granted an armistice to 
Gambetta, but they insisted that a National Assembly 
must be freely elected by France. With it, but only with 
it, would they conclude the terms of peace. We must do 
the same. Before we make our terms of peace we must 
see to it that those terms are ratified and accepted by the 
German people, or, rather, by their elected representatives. 
When that is accomplished it will not be for us to dictate 
what the German people shall do. If they like to go 
back to their old tyrants, and voluntarily place themselves 
once more in the hands of the Hohenzollerns and the 
Prussian military caste, well and good. There is nothing 
more foolish or more futile than for outsiders to attempt 
to impose a particular form of government, even if it is the 
best and freest form possible, upon an unwilling people. 
Napoleon again and again tried the experiment of dictating 
to nations what form of government they should have, and 
he always failed. He actually achieved the miracle of 
making the Bourbons popular in Spain and Naples by his 
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attempts to demonstrate that they were no longer fit to reign. 
That is a warning which will not be neglected by us and 
our allies. But though we shall not sow the seeds of 
future wars by attempting to enslave countries against 
their will, or to prevent them from choosing the form of 
government, bad or good, which they prefer, we shall of 
course take care to free those provinces which Germany 
has so misused. It will not be enough to free Belgium. 
We must free Alsace-Lorraine, Prussian Poland, and 
Schleswig. Further, the governments which their inhabi- 
tants desire, and not those which their former oppressors 
desire, must be given not merely to the people of Italia 
Irredenta, but to the Southern Slavs, to the Bohemians, 
and to that large body of Roumanians who have suffered 
so long under Magyar tyranny. 

Cynics will tell us, perhaps, that these terms are all 
very fine, but that great peoples are fickle and national 
resolves weak, and that very soon we shall see some one 
or other of the Allies getting weary and the Alliance 
going to pieces. “The Germans may be suffering and 
may suffer more than you will, but they have more grit 
than you, and will wear you down.” We do not believe it. 
It is quite possible that if Germany and her rulers had 
not fought the war with the barbarism with which they 
have fought it there might have been some danger of the 
kind we have just described. The German Government, 
however, have cemented the Alliance with the blood of the 
martyrs of Belgium, of Hastern France, and of Russian 
Poland. They have made the Allies realize that there can 
be no security for them, there cannot even be international 
independence, in fact there can be nothing but ruin and 
tyranny, unless they destroy German militarism. 





THE AMERICAN NOTE TO GERMANY. 


rF\HE text of the latest American Note to Germany, 

which had not appeared when we wrote last — 3 
was published in the papers of last Saturday. A common 
criticism of it in America has been that it says nothing 
more than was said in the previous Note, and some critics 
even think that it says less. Wonder has been expressed, 
therefore, that Mr. Bryan, having signed the first Note, 
should have thought it necessary to withhold his signature 
from the second. All such criticism is, in our judgment, 
due to a failure to recognize the fact that the almost 
extravagant politeness of the Note, the considerate reason- 
ing, and the suggestions of mediation between Germany 
and Britain, are only accessories to a pointed repetition of 
the demand that Germany shall stop her submarine warfare. 
We call the Note stronger than the first Note because, 
after Germany had pretended that the first Note meant 
nothing serious and could be met by evasion and prevarica- 
tion, President Wilson has definitely repeated his original 
demand. Germany no doubt hoped that her dialectical 
twistings and turnings would lead Mr. Wilson into a 
labyrinth of argument in which he would be lost. Time, 
from the German point of view, would be saved, and sub- 
marine outrages would continue as long as Germany could 
tempt Mr. Wilson into fresh blind alleys. The new Note 
must be read in the context of events. In this context it 
is undoubtedly a firmer and more significant document 
than anything yet sent to Germany, because it proves that 
the attempt to wheedle Mr. Wilson away from his 
line of argument has failed. He holds to his words. 
He has reached the point of asking for a definite 
“Yes” or “No” to a plain question in circumstances 
which exclude the possibility of further irrelevance and 
casuistry. 

An examination of the Note will, we think, support this 
conclusion with sufficient clearness. As regards the sinking 
of the British vessel ‘ Falaba,’ in which an American life was 
lost, Mr. Wilson expresses the surprise of his Government 
that Germany should contend that the vessel's attempt to 
escape capture, or call for help, relieved the German sub- 
marine ollicer of the obligation to ensure the safety of the 
passengers. In three excellent sentences the Note sweeps 
aside the German excuses and glosses :— 

“These are not new circumstances. They have been in the 
minds of statesmen and international jurists throughout the 
development of naval warfare, and the Government of the United 
States does not understand that they have ever been held to alter 
the principles of humanity upon which it has insisted. Nothing 
but actual forcible resistance or continued efforts to escape by 
flight when ordered to stop for the purpose of visit on the part 
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of a merchantman has ever been held to forfeit the lives of her 
passengers and crew.” 

Mr. Wilson has there touched the essential and disastrous 
weakness of German logic. Germany always argues as 
though the possibility of her losing the war were contrary 
to nature, and that therefore when she is at a physical or 
strategical disadvantage she must correct the balance by 
ignoring international law. This is the heart of thie 
doctrine of necessity. But the makers of international 
law never contemplated that Germany would always win. 
They knew that there must bea loser in every war, and 
they still made laws in that knowledge, assuming that 
every civilized nation would put up with disadvantages, 
reverses, even with final failure, rather than descend to 
outrage. The German Government pretend, or even believe, 
that it is enough to say: ‘*We cannot save passengers, 
because submarines cannot carry passengers. Therefore 
the passengers must obviously forfeit their lives.” Mr. 
Wilson has shawn, in language which, for all its politeness, 
does not conceal his intellectual scorn of the miserable 
German argument, that the German contention is no 
answer at all to his protest. 

After disposing of the entirely unfounded German 
assertions that, the ‘ Lusitania’ was armed, carried troops, 
and had as part of her cargo articles prohibited by the 
statutes of the United States, Mr. Wilson proceeds to 
point out that, whatever the German contentions may be 
as to the carrying of contraband in the ‘ Lusitania,’ they 
are “irrelevant to the question of the legality of the 
methods used by the German naval authorities in sinking 
the vessel ” :— 

“ The sinking of passenger ships involves principles of humanity 

which throw into the background any special circumstances of 
detail that may be thought to affect the case—principles which 
lift it, as the Imperial German Government will be no doubt quick 
to recognize and acknowledge, out of the class of ordinary subjects 
of diplomatic discussion or international controversy. Whatever 
may be the other facts regarding the ‘ Lusitania/ the principal 
fact is that a great steamer, primarily and chiefly for the convey- 
ance of passengers, ing more than one thousand souls who 
had no part or lot in the conduct of the war, was to oed and 
sunk without so much as a challenge or warning, and that men, 
women, and children were sent to their death in uumstances un- 
paralleled in modern warfare. The fact that more than one hundred 
American citizens were among those who perished made it the duty 
of the Government of the United States to spealk of these things, 
and once more, with solemn emphasis, to call the attentiom of the 
Imperial German Government to the grave responsibility which 
the Government of the United States conceives it has incurred in 
this tragio occurrence and to the indisputable principle upon 
which that responsibility rests, The Government of the United 
States is contending for something much greater than the mere 
rights of property and the privil of commerce. It is contending 
for nothing less high and narod hen the rights of humanity which 
every Government honours itself in respecting, which né Govern- 
ment is justified in resigning on behalf of those under its care and 
authority.” 
What does this mean when translated into policy? 
It means that Mr. Wilson recognizes the existence 
of a painfully simple issue. The issue is between the 
German submarines and international law. Consent 
to the continuance of German submarine warfare as 
now practised means the abolition of international law 
at sea. Mr. Wilson understands that he must choose 
between the two things. He chooses international 
law; and ay he cannot possibly yield to 
the submarines. He knows well that consent to German 
submarine methods would mean delivering the world to an 
era of violence, of “ no-law,” of horrible barbarism, which 
would be-much worse than any hostilities that are now 
called into immediate prospect. 

Mr. Wilson ends his Note by “very 3arnestly, very 
solemnly’’ renewing his representations. International 
law, so far as it concerns “the safeguarding of American 
lives and American ships,” must be respected. The 
American Government asks “assurances that this shall 
be done.” Possibly the German Foreign Office will think 
it wortlt while to send another shuffling reply. According 
to our reading of the last American Note, we cannot see 
how such a reply could possibly divert Mr. Wilson from his 
purpose. He perceives the issue tooclearly. If he did not, he 
would not have written his last Note. He grasps the fact that 
the abandonmentof German submarine methods will put the 
Germans at a final naval disadvantage. None the less, he 
demands that sacrifice. Nor does he seem to contemplate 
the idea of waiting for along time. Mr. Bryan was in favour 
of indefinite delay, and Mr, Wilson broke with Mr. Bryan. 





HOW TO USE OUR HOME GUARD 
VOLUNTEERS. 


HE progress made by the Volunteer Training Corps, 
or, as we have described them, the Home Guards, igs 
most satisfactory. Not only have the actual numbers of 
men joining the corps affiliated to the Central Association 
increased very greatly in the last few months, but, what is 
still better, the training and equipment are everywhere being 
placed on a satisfactory basis. Best of all, the various 
scattered companies are being rapidly organized into 
battalions and regiments in what are in effect county 
brigades, presided over by efficient Commandants. These 
County Commandants are always old soldiers, and 
often General Officers who have seen a great deal of 
service, and, except on the ground of age, are what our 
Elizabethan ancestors would have called “ soldiers of the 
beste sorte.” While the Volunteers, both men and officers, 
have improved themselves out of all recognition, the 
military authorities, never hostile to the movement, but 
not unnaturally inclined at the beginning to be a little 
anxious, if not sceptical, are altering their standpoint 
altogether in regard to the Volunteers. They see now that 
the Volunteer Training Corps are not, as they feared might 
be the case, mobs of over-zealous men, too full of patriotic 
enthusiasm to engage in the humbler works of war, and 
wanting to charge rather than to dig. Instead they find 
men not only thoroughly well disciplined in intention and 
desire, but if anything too humble as to their military 
uses—men who are perfectly aware that you cannot 
make a first-class soldier by two or three months’ train- 
ing in odds and ends of spare time, and that a great 
deal of water must flow under the bridges before the 
Volunteer will be fit, we will not say for the firing line, 
but for the third line of trenches, or even for the com- 
munication trench. 

The result of this mutual understanding is that in 
many cases a desire has sprung up on the part of the 
military authorities to make immediate use of the Volun- 
teer, and an equally strong desire on the part of the 
Volunteer to be used. But here has arisen a difficulty 
which has not yet been surmounted, though it is one 
which we do not doubt will be got over before long. The 
actual military officers who would have to make use of 
members of the Volunteer Training Corps for what 
we may term Home Guard purposes—for guarding 
vulnerable points, helping to keep watch over prisoners 
in internment camps, and assisting to put out fires and 
otherwise give help in case of Zeppelin raids—know that 
such work is of a very anxious and responsible kind, and 
calls for the greatest possible amount of vigilance on the 
part of those who undertake it. For this reason the military 
officers are exceedingly shy of employing any persons 
who are not under strict discipline; that is, people on 
whom they can if necessary enforce discipline and implicit 
obedience. This attitude of mind is per se neither unnatural 
nor unreasonable. You cannot expect officers engaged on 
arduous duties, which if improperly performed will 
bring upon them the most terrible penalties of disgrace 
and professional ruin, to seek the co-operation of a body 
of men who are not obliged to obey the lawful orders 
communicated to them. The officers do not in the least 
want smooth lip-service, or neat and exact soldierly 
etiquette in, say, such matters as salutes, but what they 
feel they must have is the power to enforce obedience. 
But this, they hold, they have only got in the case of men 
who are either attested as soldiers, or who have taken some 
form of oath or strict obligation which renders them liable 
to severe penalties if, either by commission or omission, 
they fail in their military duties. Officers must be able 
to feel certain that if a section of Volunteers are detailed 
for a particular piece of work these men will appear 
without fail at the hour named and take up that work, 
and that they will not hear later that “five men of the 
section were very sorry, but after all they could not 
manage to attend, and wrote postcards to say they could 
not, which ought to have been delivered at least three Lours 
before they had to go on duty.” Again, military officers 
must have no doubts when they give an order as to 
whether the man who receives it will begin to dispute, 
if not openly, at any rate in his mind, the right of the 
officer to give it, and whether it fits exactly into the list 
of duties which the Volunteer undertook to perform, 
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No doubt it will be said, and truly said, that the men of 
the Volunteer Training Corps are perfectly well aware that 
if they undertake military duties they must undertake 
them in the true military spirit and not in the spirit of a 
sea-lawyer. We will go further and say that we are per- 
fectly sure that, instead of Volunteers wishing to escape 
the strictness of military duty, they would glory and 
delight in the discharge of such duties being rigidly 
exacted from them. They would give absolute obedience to 
orders with pleasure asa sign that they were engaged in the 
real thing and not make-believe. But though we may be 
sure that this is the spirit which animates the Volunteers 
so strongly that it might be relied upon, just as the word 
of a business man without a contract often holds 
better than a legal bond, we are not in the least surprised 
that military officers cannot be persuaded to take this 
view. Rightly or wrongly, the fear that the man to 
whom they give an order may say that he will not play, 
that he did not come out for this sort of thing, and that 
there is no force behind him to make him play, haunts 
them like a nightmare, and literally paralyses them. They 
imagine themselves not giving orders of importance per se 
for fear that the men, even if they did not disobey, 
would give a grudging or criticizing instead of a willing and 
co-operative assent. But say the men of the Training Corps : 
“ We quite understand the position, and we are perfectly 
willing at the times when we volunteer for military duties 
to place ourselves as much under strict military obedience 
as any Regular soldier. Let the man who undertakes a 
week or forty-eight hours’ guard, or whatever it may be, 
have administered to him the strongest and most binding 
of oaths, and let him be court-martialled and shot if he 
disobeys, just as would a Regular soldier. The undertaking 
of such obligation would be no hindrance to us, but a 
source of intense satisfaction. It would enable us not 
only to feel ourselves, but to show the rest of the 
world, that we are not playing at soldiers but mean 
business.” 

When one has reached this point, and we have reached 
it—i.e., the point where the soldiers ask for a certain thing 
and the Volunteers are eager and ready to give it—one 
would think that there would be no more difficulties. 
Unfortunately, however, this is not the case, There is a 
technical objection which for the moment seems to raise 
an insuperable barrier against the military authorities 
getting what, in many cases, they so eagerly desire, 
and against the Volunteers rendering the aid which they 
are equally anxious to render. Clause 6 of the War 
Office letter of November 19th, 1914, to Lord Desborough, 
the letter which regularized the position of the Volunteer 
Training Corps and contains the War Office recognition of 
all those affiliated to the Central Association of Volunteer 
Training Corps, and is also the charter of the Volunteers, 
makes the following stipulation: ‘“ No form of attes- 
tation involving an oath is permitted.” In other words, 
the Volunteers, however willing, are not allowed to 
give, either temporarily or permanently, the kind of obliga- 
tion without which the wmilitary officers under whose 
command they would pass declare, and, as we have shown, 
very reasonably declare, that they cannot employ them. 
In other words, the War Office have raised an obstacle 
against themselves. 

But though this is the case, it would be very unfair to 
begin at once to abuse the War Office, and jump to the 
conclusion that they acted stupidly or were inspired by 
any sense of hostility towards the Volunteers. Clause 6 
is not in itself an unreasonable one, and it is quite easy to 
see why it was put in. In November, though the War 
Office were willing, nay, anxious, to try the experiment of 
allowing the formation of Volunteer Training Corps, they 
were not unnaturally afraid of becoming involved ina move- 
ment which might lead to a great deal of expenditure, and 
which might demand an amount of time, labour, and atten- 
tion which they could not give. They therefore felt that the 
only thing to do was to devolve everything connected with 
the Volunteer experiment into the hands of certain soldiers 
and civilians whom they could trust—Lord Desborough, 
Sir O’Moore Creazh, and the Executive of the Central 
Association of Volunteer Training Corps—and leave them to 
work out the details. But they naturally could not entrust 
to a body of that kind the power of administering oaths to 
its members, and thus forming a sort of military imperium 
in imperio. Further, if a form of military attestation were 





used and an oath taken, the War Office might find them- 
selves involved in all sorts of elaims in regard to accidents 
occurring when men were under military duty, and also 
claims for separation allowances and claims in the case of 
injury and death. They therefore sought to free them- 
selves from all these liabilities by refusing to allow any 
form of attestation which involved an oath. Finally, and 
this perhaps was the supreme reason, the sanctioning of 
attestation involving an oath would in all probability have 
required an Act of Parliament, and the War Office very 
naturally found themselves too busy to contemplate legis- 
lation which might be the cause of much controversy. 

The practical question which remains over is: How is 
the obstacle presented by Clause 6 to be got over? Can 
it be abrogated? There are various ways, it seems to us, 
in which the thing could be done without seeking Parlia- 
mentary powers. In the first place, we do not see why a 
man who has undertaken to do, say, patrol work at night 
for a certain number of evenings, or to go away for a week 
at a time, should not be sworn as a temporary special 
constable, or, rather, as a special constable for the term of 
the service upon which he enters. He could then be 
detailed by his superior officer in the special constables to 
obey during his term of service whatever orders were given 
to him by the military officers to whose command he would 
be attached. The obligations imposed by the oath of a 
special constable are well understood and can be enforced. 
Already the rules adopted by practically all Volunteer 
Training Corps make provision for the inclusion of special 
constables in the ranks. For example, in the suggested 
scheme for county Volunteer regiments issued by the 
Central Association it is laid down that in the case of 
Volunteers who are special constables their duty as special 
constables takes precedence over their duty as Volunteers. 
That being the case, the Volunteer sworn as a special 
constable for a week, or whatever his period of service 
might be, would never be able to plead that he was only a 
Volunteer, and therefore could not be compelled to do this 
or that. When any point of discipline arose, his oath as 
a epecial constable would bind him. If, however, there 
should arise technical objections which we have not 
realized, then it seems to us that it might be quite 
possible to revive the oath which was taken by Volunteers 
a century ago, an oath quite sufficient to secure all 
the military discipline required. This is a proposal 
which we may note is foreshadowed in the “ Vebatter 
Notes” in Wednesday's Daily Graphic. The writer in 
the Daily Graphic, indeed, goes so far as to say that 
the revival of the old Volunteer Act for this purpose is 
anticipated. 

For ourselves, we cannot help believing that the King— 
that is, the Executive Government—has at this moment the 
power to invoke the Royal prerogative and to compel any 
man, under the penalties of felony, to assist in repelling 
the King’s enemies. Owing to the Zeppelin raids and the 
people killed thereby, the country has technically been 
invaded, and is being invaded, by the King’s enemies. 
Technically, also, men guarding vulnerable points, standing 
by to put out fires, and guarding prisoners are all doing part 
of the work of repelling the King’s enemies and driving out 
the invader—work which every one of us can be compelled 
to do under the common law, and a refusal to do which 
renders us liable to the pains and penalties enforced on 
felons. But though those who exercise the ancient Royal 
prerogative in this respect might exercise their authority 
over every one of us, they can also if they like pick and 
choose certain persons over whom to exercise it. If that 
is so, why should they not pick and choose persons who, as 
members of the Volunteer Training Corps, have come 
forward and voluntarily undertaken to place themselves at 
the disposal of the military authorities for the purpose of 
resisting the invaders of the realm? ‘The men might take 
the ordinary oath of allegiance, coupled with a proviso 
that they understand that they would be guilty of felony 
if they did not obey the orders of the King’s officers set 
over them. 

We need not, however, go more into detail—a course 
which would probably expose us to the charge of 
pedantry. Though a short Act of Parliament would, 
in our opinion, be the easiest way of settling the 
difficulty, we believe that the present Home Secretary 
and the law officers of the Crown would find no 
difficulty in devising a new form of oath which could 
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be administered to Volunteers, and which would give us 
all that is required, by placing the men who have 
volunteered for a week’s or so many days’ service under 
strict military discipline. No doubt without legislation 
the persons so attested would not have any claim for pay 
er for separation allowances or so forth, but we do not 
understand that the Volunteers ask for any such 
indulgences. They know very well that if any of them 
lost their lives or received dangerous injuries in the 
caso of a Zeppelin raid or an outbreak of prisoners, 
they would, if their circumstances demanded it, receive 
liberal treatment from the public or the Government. It 
would still remain for the Government to abrogate or 
modify Clause 6, but there would be no difficulty about 
this. The Secretary of the War Office would only have 
to write a second letter to Lord Desborough, saying that 
the Army Council desired Clause 6 in the letter of 
November 19th, 1914, to be considered as abrogated, 
and the following clause placed in its stead :— 

“The attestation oath drawn up by the Home Office on 
the advice of the law officers of the Crown may be taken 
by members of the Volunteer Training Corps for either 
temporary or permanent service.” 





TAXING WAGES AND WAR PROFITS. 


XHE most important problem that Mr. McKenna now 
has to solve is the possibility of raising revenue both 
from the general body of wage-earners and from those 
employers who are making special profits out of war work. 
The two questions are not entirely on the same plane, for 
it is desirable that a tax on wages, even if instituted 
primarily for the purposes of the war, should remain a 
permanent institution, whereas a tax on war profits by the 
nature of the case ceases with the arrival of peace. 
There is a further distinction. A tax on wages is required 
permanently both for the sake of revenue and for the sake 
of its political value as a means of bringing home to the 
wage-earner his responsibilities as a citizen, whereas a tax 
on war profits is only required as a temporary and not a 
very important source of revenue, and is principally 
required at the moment as a means of reconciling the 
Trade Unions to the suspension of their restrictive rules. 
From this point of view it is questionable whether it would 
not be better to impound war profits entirely rather than 
to tax them. 

An idea which has been much discussed lately is a proposal 
to put a tax of ten shillings in the pound on all excess profits, 
including excess income of every kind, in the current year, 
as compared with incomes made in the average of the last 
three years. Doubtless some cases of hardship would 
arise with so heavy a tax in addition to the ordinary 
Income Tax, for there may be persons who in the previous 
three years, owing to the ordinary fluctuations of busi- 
ness, did extremely badly and in the current year are 
merely picking up their average. Therefore to take half 
of their excess would be a real hardship. On the other 
hand, only to take half of the war profits would not satisfy 
Trade Union feeling in the case of firms who are engaged 
in producing munitions of war, for the wage-earner would 
still then be able to argue quite fairly that part of his 
extra work was going to swell the profit of his employer, 
and that he could not reasonably be expected to suspend 
what he regards as a necessary safeguard of his position 
in order to put his employer in a better situation than 
previously. In view of these considerations, it may be 
suggested that, instead of a flat ten-shilling special 
tax on this year’s profits, a distinction should be 
drawn between employers engaged in making munitions 
of war and other individuals. Purely for revenue 
purposes, a tax of five shillings in the pound should 
be imposed on all incomes drawn this year in excess 
of the previous three years’ average. In addition, 
and as a separate proposition, firms engaged in making 
munitions of war or doing other work for the Government 
should be brought under complete financial control, and 
compelled to surrender the whole of their excess profits 
to the Government, subject to the retention of a bonus to 
be shared between employer and workpeople. 

It may be argued that this proposal would leave 
untouched one of the greatest practical difficulties of the 
present situation—namely, the danger, indeed the certainty, 
that firms which are not employed on war work would be 





at an advantage as compared with those which are. This 
is true, but the difficulty is insuperable. For even if we 
were to confiscate the whole of the profits made by these 
non-war-work firms, they would still be in an advantageous 
position, because in any case they will be able to improve 
their business connexion at the expense of firms engaged 
in war work. Indeed, the difficulty goes deeper, for there 
are some kinds of war work which can be combined with 
subsequent peace work, whereas there are other kinds of 
war work, such as the making of shells, which must come to 
an end when the war is over. The truth is that we cannot 
attain absolute equality of sacrifice either in industrial or 
in military operations. All we can do is toaim at correcting 
as far as possible the obvious injustices as between 
individuals, while concentrating attention mainly upon the 
supreme necessities of the State. 

Turning now to the question of a wages tax, we reach 
a comparatively simple set of problems. Broadly speaking, 
all the wage-earners in the kingdom come into two 
categories—those earning less than £160 a year who are 
subject to the National Insurance Act, and whose wages 
are consequently already docked each week by their 
employers for the purposes of that Act; and persons 
earning more than £160 a year, in whose case the employer 
is compelled to make a return of the wages earned to the 
Inland Revenue authorities for Income Tax purposes. 
These two classes are both within reach of our existing 
financial machinery. As regards the former class, al! that 
is needed is a very small amount of moral courage on the 
part of the Cabinet. Our definite suggestion is that a 
universal wages tax of twopence in the pound, in addition 
to all existing taxes, should be imposed upon all persons 
receiving wages or salaries, and should be levied even on 
persons earning only ten shillings a week. A tax of one 
penny a week is not an excessive contribution to the 
cost of the war to exact from any one. No doubt 
the cost of living has increased in the course of the 
last year; but it is still much lower than it was a 
generation ago, and the poorest wage-earners can and do 
find money for amusement and other personal indulgences. 
To tell the working man that he cannot afford even twopence 
in the pound for his country’s needs is nothing but an insult. 
As regards insured persons, the proposed tax would be levied 
through the employer, who would be required to keep a 
wages-tax card as well as an insurance card, and to atflix 
the stamps week by week. There is no practical or 
administrative difficulty in this case. As regards persons 
earning more than £160 a year, the tax could either be 
levied through the employer or through the ordinary 
Income Tax machinery as an addition to the Income Tax. 
The question is one of administrative convenience, and 
probably both systems could be employed. Some firms 
would find it convenient to deduct the tax from the 
salaries they pay, others to return to the Inland Revenue 
authorities a note that the tax had not been paid. In either 
case, the amount paid in wages tax ought to be deducted 
from the income upon which Income Tax is payable. A 
tax upon a tax is clearly unfair. 

This, by the way, is a consideration which applies to the 
Super Tax, and while dealing with other problems of 
taxation Mr. McKenna would be well advised to remove 
what is undoubtedly an injustice in the method of 
levying the Super Tax. At present the tax is levied, 
not on the net income which the owner receives after 
Income Tax has been deducted from his dividends by the 
bankers, but on the gross income which he would have 
received if the Income Tax had not been levied. He is 
consequently compelled to add mentally to the sum which 
he receives the sum which has been deducted, and then 
to return the total for Super Tax. The absurdity of this 
practice was pointed out by Mr. Gibson Bowles at the 
time the Super Tax was invented. As Mr. Bowles 
well said, supposing the Socialist ideal were carried 
out, and all unearned incomes were taxed at twenty 
shillings in the pound, the result would be that a man 
receiving no income at all might be called upon to pay a 
heavy Super Tax. This is a point which should be dealt 
with in any revision of the Super Tax scales or in any 
general reform of the Income Tax, 

That the time has come for such general reform on 
administrative grounds most people will agree. The tax is 
growing much too complicated, and the multiplication of 
exemptions in the last few years has led to an enormous 
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increase of clerical work at Somerset House. At the same 
time, the Government have never yet had the courage to 
carry out the ideal of compelling a return from every indi- 
vidual in the kingdom. Yet practically there are few people 
who do not have to make such a return either for the 
purposes of Super Tax, or in order to secure one or other 
of the numerous exemptions now operative. It would be 
far better to face the whole problem boldly, to compel 
a return from every individual, and then to grade 
the tax scientifically. It may be argued that the 
present is hardly the time for considering these 
administrative reforms. On the contrary, economy in 
administrative work is even more important in time of 
war than in time of peace. One of the most regrettable 
results of the recent multiplication of officials in nearly 
every Department of the public services is the fact that so 
many young men have been kept at home who would be 
willing to volunteer for service in the field. Many of the 
Departmental chiefs have, to their credit, made arrange- 
ments for sparing a considerable number of young men, 
but they are prevented from sparing more because of the 
hideous complications of our administrative system. One 
of the most important elements in any system of taxation 
is to make the system work with as little administrative 
complication as possible. But the enthusiastic reformer 
must always remember that no perfect system can be 
evolved. Human nature is much too complicated for any 
simpie system. 





LITERATURE AND SOLDIERS. 


HERE is an irrational belief, which is much too common, 
that the soldier as a type is without interest in letters or 
in the arts. It may be that the connexion between a profession 
of violence and the quietude of study seems to many people 
too paradoxical to be likely. But the belief is more probably 
due to the familiar feeling that a man who is an expert in 
what is in effect physical prowess has excluded from his mind 
other interests. If one were told that a man was a great 
boxer, or rode very hard to hounds, or was an incomparable 
big-game shot, one somehow would not expect him to have a 
passionate love for poetry or painting. And the same feeling 
applies itself to the soldier. Yet it is certainly irrational. 
For a man who lives a life of action, and thus has every 
opportunity of keeping a sound mind in a sound body, should 
be the very man to find relaxation in arts which commend 
themselves, by their dissimilarity, in his hours of quiet. None 
the less, the old instinctive belief goes on. We are surprised 
when we are told that a distinguished General is a learned 
collector of prints, or a numismatist, or a poet, or a master 
of Italian literature. The information may bring us an 
access of admiration for the General, or at all events 
a fresh interest in his personality, but that is largely because 
we feel (irrationally but definitely) that his hobby is a kind of 
attractive irregularity. We should not be so surprised to 
learn that a doctor or a barrister was a master of Italian 
literature. There is no rational cause for this difference of 
feeling. The belief that soldiers are far removed from the 
arts is, we think, quite mistaken. Classifiable occupations 
and interests are not confined in water-tight compartments so 
commonly as is supposed; and the military compartment has 
many relations with the compartments of the arts and letters, 
and particularly with letters. 

We are thinking of typical soldiers—not of the Julius 
Caesars, the Xenophons, the Napiers, and so on, nor of such 
a paragon as Ophelia lamented when she said :— 

“O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword ; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form.” 
When soldiers write they write better, we fancy, than the 
average of men, and the number of officers who can describe 
military experiences with point and humour is high. This 
may be seen from magazines any month in the year. If it 
were ever the truth, it is now an obsolete notion that the 
profession of arms does not associate itself with letters, 
The Army may have been a stupid profession once. It is not 
80 now, nor is there any foundation for the idea that a few 
men at the head of the Army and the Staff College may have 
brains and learning, but that they do the thinking for every 
one else, The typical regimental officer is nowadays a man 








of affairs, of good judgment, and of very wide tastes and 
interests. It is true that a soldier is often timid of revealing 
the extent of his reading, rather in the spirit in which the 
Australian poet, Adam Lindsay Gordon, used to pretend that 
he was nothing but a gentleman jockey, though poetry was 
the real passion of his life. But we venture to say that any 
one who takes the trouble to ascertain the character of the 
reading in any regiment will be rather impressed by ite 
variety and seriousness. It is quite possible that the 
soldier who seeks the safety of conventional appearances 
hides his reading because he does not care to set up 
as a person who might be thought eccentric or affected 
To take an analogy. Some preachers and teachers appar- 
ently think that there is in practice a natural divorce 
between religion and burly young men of well-developed 
muscles and healthy, sportemanlike habits. They are there- 
fore fond of praising the muscular Christian in order to 
glorify and commend his example. But they a little overdo 
the praise. To sensitive minds it appears that, after all, there 
is nothing unnatural or uncommon in a combination of 
devoutness and physical strength, and they become a little 
weary of the strident figure of the muscular Christian who 
always seems to be slapping himself on the breast and main- 
taining that he is not ashamed to be a Christian. “ Why 
should he be?” we ask. “If Christianity does not commend 
itself toa happy, healthy man like him, there must indeed be 
something wrong with it. He does not interest us overmuch. 
We should be more interested to hear a hunchback in poverty 
express his views on Christianity.” So the average soldier 
may fancy that his combination of the military profession 
with humane learning, though very natural in itself, may 
seem unnatural enough to be an affectation. Being a simple, 
straightforward person, not given to advertising or posturing, 
he fears to be tiresome. 

Thinking and observing men have not suffered, however, 
from any unfortunate delusions about the intellectual standard 
of soldiers. F. D. Maurice in a letter to his son told him 
how he had been brought up to believe that the soldier's 
calling could not be an admirable one. But experience had 
shown him otherwise. “I find,” he wrote, “that the leaders of 
armies, and that armies themselves, have done nobly works 
which I recognize as God’s works. I find a spirit of order and 
obedience in them which I scarcely find elsewhere, and which 
I wish civilians could imitate. I find justice, gentleness, 
tenderness, not merely mixing with such qualities in military 
men, but eminently characteristic of some among them.” It 
does not require the penetration of F. D. Maurice to see that 
what is so commonly taught about soldiers’ indifference to 
letters is similarly wrong. In this war some of the most 
moving poetry has been written by young soldiers. The 
most vivid accounts of fighting have been extracted from 
soldiers’ letters. These were certainly not written with- 
out a close companionship with letters. We wonder how 
many torn and thumbed copies of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Homer, or Virgil are in trenches and dug-outs at this 
moment. We wonder how many officers have added an 
entirely non-military zest to their movements by studying 
domestic Gothic architecture, or the buildings bearing 
the more grandiose imprint of Louis XIV.’s days, as they 
passed through the interesting towns of Flanders. We 
wonder how many among the naturalists have recerded in 
diaries the comings and goings and the nest-building of 
birds on the battlefields. We undertake to say that a great 
many have. When after Wolfe's death at Quebec in one 
of his pockets was found a copy, in Wolfe's handwriting, 
of Sarpedon’s speech to Glaucus (Iliad XII.) the fact was 
ever afterwards remembered. But, there was nothing remark- 
able in the fact itself that Wolfe should have loved Homer, 
and have found help and inspiration in writing down his lines. 
Thousands of soldiers might do so to-day, and would have 
the learning to do it. When Sir Philip Sidney wrote verses 
about his fatal wound he only did what might—if we knew all 
—be matched a hundred times over to-day in the military 
hospitals at the front. 





FAVOURITE HOURS. 
E all have our favourite hours, just as we have our 
favourite days of the week and our favourite times 
of the year. Certain hours and seasons and days are 
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not much liked by any one. 
of the night. Our only wish is to be unconscious of it, 
our only association with it one of weariness and anxiety. 
Friday is nobody’s favourite day. ‘“Friday-faced” in Eliza- 
beth’s time was still an expression for sour-looking. The 
Puritans in endeavouring to abolish Friday may be said 
to have cheered the week, only unfortunately they inoculated 
Sunday with a little of Friday’s melancholy. Hardly any one 
likes January, and very few people have a good word to say 
for November. To come back to hours, we think the least 
agreeable are those from luncheon to teatime, except for those 
who have sufficient leisure and lack of principle to sleep 
through them. Resistance to the temptation to take forty 
winks grows harder with the years. But outside these 
generally unpopular times and seasons there are as many 
opinions as individuals. Where sleep is concerned one hour 
before midnight is supposed to be worth two after it, and 
there are certain lovers of morning who feel that the hours 
before noon are worth double those which succeed the 
meridian. On the other hand, “ morning grief” is so common 
a sensation that doctors try to alleviate it with drugs, and 
there is an evening gaiety which transforms the breakfast 
“bear” into a model of festive geniality. A few men and 
women feel a recurrent sense of pleasure which seldom 
fails to accompany their first consciousness of the light. 
Restoration “to life and power and thought” is to them 
a delicious sensation, as it evidently was to Keble. A sort 
ef contentment comes with the dawn, and we think this 
feeling is commonest in those who have a special detestation 
of the dark. The sense of pleasure in waking is supposed to 
be a healthy sign, and certainly those who experience it make 
asarulea good breakfast. They will tell you that in the 
eoldest weather they can keep warm up till twelve o'clock. 
Later on their temperamental thermometer falls, and by bed- 
time they look upon the world with other eyes. Early birds 
are not always very sociable. Their happiness does not 
depend altogether upon companionship, and not at all upon 
company. Thechildren of the sunset are perhaps more genial. 
As the day goes on their fellow-creatures reconcile them to 
the world. They do not long to go to bed and be free of the 
throng as does the lover of the morning. False lights inspirit 
them more than the Eastern sun. They want to sit up and 
put off the moment of awakening. They do not care very 
much for life for life’s sake, but only for what it has to give. 
There is something more civilized, more sophisticated, and, 
perhaps it might be argued, rather higher about the point of 
view of the man who wakes unhappy and finds the world too 
interesting to leave at bedtime. On the other hand, he knows 
nothing about that joie de vivre which the man who loves 
the morning knows that he shares with the animals, and yet 
believes it has something about it that is sublime. 

It seems absurd that any one should favour any special 
day of the week, unless for the simple reason that he 
likes leisure or loves church. The week is an arbitrary divi- 
sion of time, free of the subtle influence of the moon or the 
seasons. All the same, most people have a favourite weekday, 
though they may be able to assign no reason for their pre- 
ference. We never remember to have heard any one express 
a preference for Monday. Monday has had in the past 
rather a bad name. There is a very old joke about St. 
Monday’s Day being kept as @ fast after Sunday’s indiscre- 
tions in the matter of eating and drinking. The clergy speak 
of feeling “ Mondayish” after their Sunday’s work. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling talks of a “Monday head” to describe a 
headache, and Murray’s Dictionary condescends to quote the 
expression. Where an atmosphere of good luck or happiness 
hangs about the name of a day we think it is generally traceable 
to some association of very early youth. The present writer as 
a small child was taken to visit his grandparents once a week. 
The pleasure of his welcome still casts a glow over the name 
of one day in seven. A charming legacy truly! free of Death 
Duties, and one which can be neither squandered nor stolen. 

There was no doubt a time when Sunday was a dull day 
while it was still “Friday-faced.” Now the jokes about 
British Sundays belong to the same category as jokes 
about mothers-in-law. It is a day of leisure and pleasure, 
and even the most narrow-minded atheist could hardly 
find an argument against the opportunities provided for 
public worship, free as they are from any shadow of com- 
pulsion, moral or otherwise. Any bitter gravity such as once 


No one enjoys the middle | 








attached to Sunday now belongs to the past, and we cannot 
but hope that the reactionary tendency to liken it to other 
days has reached its limit. Iteffectually breaks the monotony 
of life for the working class, and among its less obvious but 
not minor advantages is its democratic influence. That 
there should be one day in the week when all men 
dress alike is a great thing. We do not mean that the 
working man in his best clothes looks exactly like the man 
whose clothes come from a Bond Street tailor; but the 
differences of attire are not marked in any such way as to 
suggest a class costume. As for the dressmaker’s gir!, she 
looks very often as smart as her customers, and on a Sunday 
it is sometimes literally impossible to draw a line, so far as 
frocks go, between the “ young lady in business” and the girl 
from Mayfair. Once a week we all look alike, or we think 
we do. Ona Sunday the Church and the world agree, and 
declare together that the distinctions between master and 
servant are merely matters of expediency involving no 
principle, and those who will not listen to the one can hardly 
avoid hearing the other. By the by, the persons who airily 
declare that you “never see any poor people in church” 
immensely overstate the truth, deceived by the fact that very 
few people look poor on a Sunday—in the country literally 
no one. Again, the fact that the majority of people 
have a good dinner on Sunday is a great safeguard 
against class bitterness. Of course, from the strictly 
common-sense and logical point of view, it might be 
better if the money which goes in Sunday clothes went to 
improve the quality of workaday garments, and if the money 
spent on Sunday meals were spent on better dinners daily; 
but most Englishmen of all classes would rather be very con- 
fortable sometimes than a little less uncomfortable always. 
Again, the natural vanity of the young must have a recognized 
outlet. Young people must seek to please one another by 
dressing up, and one day in seven is not too much to give that 
instinct play. We are constantly being told by the strangers 
now in our midst that London looks dreary on Sunday with its 
black shop-fronts. Long may they remain black! Looking 
at shop-windows is a pleasurable occupation to all normally con- 
stituted women, but shop-windows are now so huge, so varied, 
and so beautiful that the chief shopping streets are turning 
into exhibitions, and with a great many women shop-gazing 
threatens to become a mania. It is more than desirable that 
such should be deprived of their amusement at regular 
intervals. Their minds become wholly obsessed with the 
thought of merchandise, and the peace-destroying quality of 
covetousness is intimately connected with plate-glass, 

In all big cities and in the neighbourhood of all manufuc- 
turing towns the Sunday aspect does not depend upon clothes 
or shop-fronts. The atmosphere is clearer. In certain parts 
of Ayrshire, for instance, where the coal districts abut upon the 
wild, the look of a Sunday, so to speak, is totally different 
from the look of a weekday—everything shines, tall columns 
of smoke no longer threaten the beauty of the distance and 
interrupt the peace of the horizon. George Herbert's “ bridal 
of the earth and sky” is still celebrated on Sunday, though 
even in Scotland Sabbatarianism seems to be doomed. 

There are a few people who tell one with apparent sincerity 
that they like winter better than summer. There is some- 
thing very irritating about such an eccentricity. They are 
like the people who never feel so happy as when they are sitting 
over the fire and a storm is raging outside. They cannot 
enjoy being at ease unless they are sure that they are more at 
ease than somebody else. Jowett thought old age the happiest 
time of life. We should doubt whether any other man ever 
agreed with him. We think, however, that a certain number 
would be found toadmit that middle age is the best time of life 
But the weather of middle age is seldom 
calm for long together. It is afler we have given hostages to 
fortune that the stress of life begins. The summer of life, 
like the summer in England, too often consists of “three fine 
days and a thunderstorm.” But the fine days are very 
pleasant, almost as pleasant as spring. 


—in calm weather. 





TERRITORIAL HOSPITALS AT HOME. 
[ComMMUNICATED. } 
_- hospitals abroad where our sick and wounded are 
cared for are always in our mind, but it may be of 
interest to consider what happens to our wounded soldiers 
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when they reach this country and are conveyed by ambulance 
trains to their final destination. And while we are hearing 
every day of the splendid work done by the Territorials in 
the fighting line, it will also be of interest to remember what 
the equally patriotic Territorial nursing sister does in the 
service of her country. 

It was in 1908, when the Territorial system that is so closely 
associated with Lord Haldane’s name was set on foot, that 
the medical part of the organization was perfected by the 
Director-General of Medical Service, Surgeon-General Sir 
Alfred Keogh. Constantly at that time were speeches made 
describing the distribution of hospitals, field ambulances, 
cavalry field ambulances, &c., and it was the work done then 
that has enabled the work being done now to be carried out 
practically without a hitea. In those days, when appeals 
were being made to the medical profession, the Red Cross 
and St. John Ambulance Societies, and the nursing service 
of the country, the scheme seemed somewhat remote. Many 
people said: “It is all right to organize, but don’t worry us 
about it, and, above all, don’t- ask for money.” And money, 
anyhow, was not asked for; the organization was on a volun- 
tary basis right through, excepting as regards certain necessary 
expenses in equipment. The personnel in peace time was 
entirely unpaid. 

It was, however, clearly explained that the Territorial Army 
would not be an army unless it were complete in all its parts, 
and that the Medical Corps was one of the essential portions 
of a modern army. What was the result? The medical 
organization was soon completed, because the medical profes- 
sion responded most fully. In each division an Administrative 
Medical Officer (T.F.), a Staff officer, anda sanitary adviser 
were appointed, who had each his place at headquarters. 
Then came the Regimental Medical Service, and for each 
division there are three field ambulances, while each mounted 
brigade has a cavalry ambulance (a field ambulance is not an 
insignificant body, for it has a personnel of over two hundred, 
with the necessary waggons or motors, tents, &c.). Doubtless 
many of these units were then incomplete, but the organiza- 
tion was complete, and the filling up was comparatively a 
simple business. 

The scheme contemplated had primarily reference to a 
state of war in our own country, since it was intended to meet 
the requirements of the home defence troops; but it has 
proved just as useful in the case of troops serving abroad and 
using this country as a base, as we have reason to see now. 
It is the power of expansion that is the strong point of this 
as of other portions of the Territorial organization, and this 
medical service has infinite capacity in this direction ; indeed, 
in these times it is expanding every day. 

The clearing stations and base hospitals are, of course, 
abroad, but the patients, as we all know, are brought to the 
hospitals in this country as speedily as possible. Out of the 
unrestful atmosphere of war the wounded recover much more 
quickly than they could within sound of the guns, and the 
overstrained nerves far more speedily gain a state of 
equilibrium. And these hospitals were ready whenever they 
were wanted. The positions in which they should be placed 
had been a matter of serious consideration years ago, but 
finally twenty-three centres were selected from all over 
England, Scotland, and Wales, usually in places where, owing 
to the presence of a University or great training school, the 
best skill was to be had. Each hospital, planned to contain 
five hundred and twenty beds, was selected and earmarked 
for its purpose; sometimes it was a workhouse infirmary 
which could be vacated in emergency, sometimes a great 
school or other institution; but whatever it had been before- 
hand, in most cases a great deal of adaptation had to be 
carried out in order to make it thoroughly up-to-date. 
A very few lucky centres found new buildings ready to hand. 
We know all these hospitals now, and see how successfully the 
work of adaptation has been done. A commanding officer is, in 
all cases, placed in charge, with a Registrar, Quartermaster, 
&c., to help him. On the declaration of war the physicians, 
surgeons, sisters, and nurses were at once called up, and also 
a staff of orderlies obtained through the offices of the St. John 
and St. Andrews Ambulance Associations. Thus, directly 
the Army was mobilized these hospitals sprang into being as 
by magic. The surgeons, who were men whom one had known 
as professional men of distinction in civil life, assumed their 
military rank and uniform. The orderlies appeared in their 





places, and a complete regiment of matrons, sisters, and 
nurses left their civil duties to take up the work they had 
pledged themselves to do. Many of the male professional 
staff had given much time and trouble to studying the work 
that lay before them. They had been inspired by the idea of 
doing a special work for their country even though unable 
to serve in the ordinary way, and the idealism of the leaders 
was carried down to the rank-and-file, although few expected 
that the call for service would come so soon. The matrons 
(principal and acting) had undergone courses of training at one 
or other of the military hospitals, and thus obtained the special 
knowledge required to deal with military conditions and manage 
a staff where orderlies take the place of probationers. The 
principal matrons, who are advisory and unpaid, are usually the 
matrons of great civil hospitals. The whole of the huge nursing 
staff had already volunteered and was wearing the badge 
designed by Queen Alexandra, and in cases of official funo- 
tions the uniform. These were called up by the Matron-in- 
Chief through the Principal Matrons from their hospitals or 
nursing homes, and before one realized that hospitals were 
needed, were occupied in getting things set in order and 
nursing the sick Territorials. In a few weeks a continual flow 
of wounded soldiers poured in from the front, and this flow 
has in these later days been continually increasing as our 
armies have increased. But as to hitch there was none. 
Just as the Territorial organization bore the strain and 
equipped and sent out its units complete, so the hospitals 
increased, doubled, trebled, and sometimes quadrupled as time 
went on. Instead of the matter of eleven thousand beds, there 
are now over thirty-two thousand, and the numbers go on 
increasing. The nursing staff, which was two thousand seven 
hundred and sixty in peace time, that is, a hundred and twenty 
for each hospital, could not, however, increase in proportion, 
because there would not have been enough nurses to go round, 
especially as a percentage of the Territorials is allowed to 
volunteer for foreign service. So that the old system of nursing 
only by fully trained nurses bas had to be changed during 
the past months, and in the home hospitals a proportion of 
carefully selected members of Voluntary Aid Detachments 
has been introduced which has replaced one-third of the staff, 
two V.A.D. members replacing each trained nurse taken 
away. Two or three thousand of these are already being 
used, and there will be need for many more. 

This is, roughly,an account of the Territorial nursing system, 
as distinguished from Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Service, which, besides its work abroad, has large military 
hospitals at home, many of them just now being organized. 
There is much more work being also done through the Red 
Cross Society at home as well as abroad, and through its 
Voluntary Aid Detachments it has an important part to play 
in the Territorial organization. These Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ments were organized and trained in first-aid and nursing 
work at the request of the War Office in order to complete its 
scheme of medical aid. This was done soon after the first 
part of the medical organization was completed. The members 
have become probationers in both sorts of hospital—those 
supported by Government and those run by the Red Cross 
Society. They have undertaken the nursing and running of 
countless convalescent homes and auxiliary hospitals as well. 
On the declaration of war the detachments were brought 
directly under military control, and without the help of 
these organizations the difficulty in nursing the wounded 
would have been very great. The activities of the Voluntary Aid 
members are indeed innumerable; the ambulance trains are 
“refreshed” as they pass through stations by cheery white- 
aproned members bearing cups of bovril and coffee. The male 
Voluntary Aid members are ready to do any helpful job that 
comes to hand, even if it is only to take a sick man out for a 
drive. Many men have enlisted as R.A.M.C. orderlies, others 
have gone to the front with ambulance motors. 

One longs to say something of the human element in these 
wonderful military hospitals of to-day. There is an atmo- 
sphere of cheerfulness throughout them that seems to conquer 
pain and suffering, and help the sufferers to look at the 
bright side of their troubles, hard as they often are. Even 
those who are “prisoners” tell us they are “sehr wohl 
behandelt,” and can ask for nothing better; and the cheery 
little Belgian, in the past months when Belgian wounded were 
taken charge of in Britain, was ever ready to join in singing 
“Tipperary.” “I'm ashamed of myself,” said one weary 
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soldier back from weeks of the trenches and continual screech- 
ing of shells, whilut the tears ran down his cheeks, “but I 
couldn’t belp it when I saw you all standing there and every- 
thing so bright and warm; it just went to my heart.” And 
the sister understood, and felt proud of her hospital and glad 
of the service she was permitted to render to her country. 

Z. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
[To res Errror or tux “Spectator,” } 

S1r,—Just after the crime of the ‘ Lusitania,’ and before the 
publication of the American Note of protest to Germany, I 
sent to President Wilson, in the exercise of the inalienable rigbt 
of an American citizen, however humble, to communicate his 
views to those in authority above him, however exalted, the 
following telegram :— 








“ Southampton, New York. 
May 12th, 1915. 
To the Presipent oF tHs Unirep Srares, 
Washington, D.C. 

I respectfully submit that in the interest of the future peaceful 

development of our own country and of the world at large it is 
the paramount duty of the United States to immediately assist 
the Allies, by every means in our power, to crush the military 
spirit of Germany as manifest in the crimes of Belgium and of 
the ‘Lusitania.’ Jf war be wise and necessary to obtain that end 
then let us have war, to be undertaken, however, only as the result 
of a deliberate and far-reaching permanent policy, and not in a 
spirit of passion or revenge.” 
In view of the somewhat perplexing problem involved, I now 
write to you to ask if in your judgment, or in that of any of 
your correspondents who may be competent and willing to 
express an opinion, the United States could be of more service 
to the cause of the Allies by remaining, if possible, neutral, 
or by openly espousing their cause by what would necessarily 
become an offensive and defensive alliance against the Teutonic 
menace. The enclosed clipping, taken from the New York 
Times of June 3rd, expresses in poetic form precisely my own 
views.—I am, Sir, &c., Samurt L. Parrisu. 

Southampton, Long Island, New York, June 4th. 





“To tos ALMIGHTY. 
Lord God, we pray for peace! We lift our plea 
That to these shores the red tide shall not roll, 
Yet first we ask this greater boon of Thee— 
This greater boon, still dearer to our soul : 


That peace shall not be ours vo pene be base ; 
That ease ehall not be ours if ease be shame; 

That Thou wilt teach us, if we must, to face 
The wrath and wrack, the fury and the flame. 


Point us the way of service, mighty Lord! 
Make us to see the high thing we must do, 
And if, to serve, we needs must bear the sword, 
Nerve heart and arm to see the dread task through, 


Dear God, we pray for peace, but first we pray 
That this, our country, loved by us so well, 
Shall not from duty turn her face away— 
Shall not lose hope of Heaven for fear of Hell. 


. 8” 

[Undoubtedly the cause of Germany would be deeply 
injured and the cause of the Allies greatly helped if America 
were to go to war with Germany. It would be uncandid to 
pretend that American aid would not be welcome from the 
military, the moral, and the material point of view. At the 
same time, all Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen who 
have any sense of chivalry dislike the thought of dragging in 
America, and would prefer, if possible, to see her remain 
at peace, If, however, the question is pressed in the form, 
“What would you urge America to do if you were an 
American P” and is answered honestly by us, there can only 
be one answer: “Refuse to be neutral on a moral issue. 
Refuse to say that you can balance between right and 


wrong.” —Ep. Spectator. | 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS AND THIS WAR. 
(To tae Eprron or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Sin,—My friend Mr. J. W. Graham, whose letter to the 
Westminster you quote in last week’s issue, has overlooked the 
most salient facts of all. The about two hundred young 
Quakers working the volunteer ambulance in Flanders (in 
khaki) went out in spite of official discouragements on the 
part of Friends. Neither they, nor the two hundred and fifty 





Friends who have enlisted, can rightly be regarded us giddy 
youths carried away by a desire for publicity and martial 
glory. The feeling of a large minority of the Society of 
Friends for its enlisted members has been shown by the issne 
of a circular letter, sent to each, signed by nearly two thousand 
two hundred adult Friends. If the numbers seem small, let 
it be remembered that Friends are a very small sect, and 
that each signatory probably represents two or three other 
members who sympathised to a somewhat less degree. As 
these figures were read out to the Yearly Meeting whilst in 
session, and have not been nor could be repudiated, they 
perhaps as faithfully present the true feeling of the Society 
as an ex parte impression made by many speakers, indeed, but 
in the aggregate far inferior in numbers to the signatories of 
the circular letter. The Society of Friends is divided upon 
this question. Let us leave it at that, nor seek to give to the 
world a picture of enthusiastic unity inconsistent with admitted 
facts.—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Watts, 
Reading. 


’ 





{To tux Eptror or tax “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—No one can fail to admire those young Quakers who, 
“nobler than their creed,” have gone forth to help to uphold 
the standard of liberty against tyranny. Perhaps when they 
return they may desire to seek refuge in a creed nobler than 
oné which would “let high-sighted tyranny rage on till each 
man drop” rather than stir a hand to help the weak against the 
strong. One wonders whether the Society of Friends would 
still have retained their pacificist sentiments if their women- 
folk had encountered the tender mercies of the German 
soldiers in Belgium. If they would not, then they stand 
condemned as those who would arenge their own wrongs 
but are indifferent to those of others. But if they would still 
have remained Quietists, let us hope that these young Quaker 
soldiers will not seek Quaker brides.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Storrs Hill, Windermere, Luxe KENDALL. 





[To raz Eprron or tas “Srxcrator.”’] 

Srr,—I fear that the paragraph in the Spectator of Jane 12th 
with reference to the attitude of the Society of Friends in 
the present crisis may be somewhat misleading. Although 
there may have been meetings attended by Mr. Graham “so 
fnll of emotion, so filled with concentrated utterance, so 
instinct with reality,” in which the Society declared against 
taking part in the war, there have been others in which very 
different views were expressed. In the Friend newspaper, 
which is the most widely read organ of the Society, there has 
been much correspondence on the subject, including letters 
(such as the enclosed) which clearly indicate that very 
different views are held by some members, In the smail 
congregation in this town, which includes about twenty adult 
male members, two Friends, who have since resigned their 
membership, have joined the Army and Navy respectively. 
Two more, who are still members, belong to the local Volun- 
teer Training Corps, and others have supported the corps by 
subscribing to its funds, and have taken a prominent part in 
a recruiting meeting. A letter containing 4 friendly greeting 
and sympathy to those of our number who are already 
serving in the forces has been signed by a large proportion 
of our adult members. I trust that these facts are sufficient 
to prove that the feeling in the Society against Friends taking 
part in the war is far from unanimous. “Lore” is still 
regarded by many as the only legitimate weapon with which 
to oppose the enemy, but others consider that in the present 
circumstances force is not only allowable but essentia!.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. Ransom. 

The Chilterns, Hitchin. 

[The copy of the Friend enclosed by our correspondent 
contains a letter on “Friends and War,” by Mr. Bernard 
Ellis, who asks: “How is a passive non-force attitude to 
protect humanity from the crimes that are now being com- 
mitted by Germany ?” and concludes :— 


“If we want the ruthless barbarity and iniquity to be stopped, 
we must do our part in stopping it, we cannot save our souls by 

aying others to do for us what we think is wrong to do ourselves. 
Gome Friends are already considering the terms on which peace 
should be arranged at the termination of the war; but what 
moral right will Friends have to be heard if they have not given 
their help to the attainment of peace by the overthrow of the 
aggressor? When a man fights a mad beast at the door of his 
house, it is not meet for those inside, whose !wes he protects bat 
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who are not willing to help him, to discuss what to do with the 
skin.” 

—Ep. Spectator] 











(To rae Epviror or tus “ Srxectator."’] 

S1r,—The position of the convinced pacificist in the presence 
of such a struggle as the present war must be a curiously 
difficult one. War, as every reflecting man and woman must 
recognize, is a ghastly uncivilized business—a brutal survival 
of more primitive times when no law reigned save that of 
force, and moral constraints were unknown. Among the many 
rude shocks of the present conflict, perhaps few have been 
more severe than the realization of the uncurbed forces of 
brutality and aggression still at large in the world. When 
wickedness, naked and unashamed, raises its head to menace 
the peace, the honour, the liberties of civilization, what should 
be the attitude of Christians seeking humbly to follow the 
Master’s law of love towards such a manifestation of evil P 

This question has been raised recently in an interesting 
manner by the Annual Meeting of the Society of Friends, a 
gathering which must have been held under very painful con- 
ditions for all professed opponents of war. A copy of the 
Yearly Meeting’s “ Epistle” giving an official summary of the 
proceedings has appeared inthe Press. Thedocumentshows that 
the Society maintains its unqualified opposition to war—even 
a war of defence, and one which has assumed such a character 
as the present struggle. We can but honour the real moral 
courage of the men and women who have sufficient strength 
of character to uphold an unpopular view in face of a 
volume of opinion running strongly in the opposite direc- 
tion. It is impossible to read the “Epistle” without recognizing 
the absolute sincerity and high-mindedness of its authors. 
The Society of Friends is recognized on all hands as a 
community of quite special spiritual gifts, The high 
standard of moral excellence among its members and their 
noble services in all causes which benefit humanity have won 
them world-wide respect. Quakers as a body are among the 
salt of the earth. Their name is a byword for self- 
sacrifice and devotion and the active practice of qualities 
which little by little are redeeming the waste places of life. 
The admirable relief work which is being carried on at 
present by the Society in France and Belgium among the 
civil population in the devastated areas is a sufficient proof 
that they do not hold aloof from the practical concerns of 
the war. Further, these theoretical non-combatants have 
given proof of high courage and endurance when their 
mission of mercy brings them within range of shot and 
shell. They have shown themselves intrepid under fire when 
concerned with the rescue of the injured. There is and 
there can be no possible suggestion of shirking in the 
Quaker attitude, no shadow of reflection on their personal 
courage and powers of endurance. 

And yet when England is fighting for very life against 
forces of darkness which threaten to overwhelm the world, 
we find it difficult to understand how these admirable people 
can congratulate themselves on the fact that their young men 
of military age have with a few exceptions definitely resisted 
the claims of military service. With characteristic toleration, 
there is no proscription of the minority who have fallen away 
from grace into the practical service of their country. But 
while Europe is locked in a death-struggle involving the life 
and liberties of rich and poor alike, the Society of Friends 
reaffirms its belief in the supremacy of spiritual forces and 
proclaims disarmament the only way of peace. 

The very respect in which the Quakers are held but increases 
the sense of bewilderment at this attitude. No amount of 
phrases, no amount of wishing a world moulded according to 
our own fancies, will do away with the hard and bitter facts 
of the present situation. This refusal to face facts which do 
not fit in with a desired theory involves the ultra-pacificist in a 
false and humiliating position. The young men of military 
age who resist the temptation of bearing arms clearly do so 
from the highest moral motives. It cannot alter the fact 
that other men’s lives pay the price of their refusal. The 
menace to civilization with which we are all threatened is not 
to be dispelled by discourses on the sublime and beautiful. 
The blood and sacrifices of men who have laid down their 
lives for England ensure the liberties of the Quaker non-com- 
batants and purchase the security of their hearths. In 
Tepudiating service to the State of that primary and practical 
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kind which isa man’s first duty in these days, the ultra-pacificists 
nevertheless accept all the benefits of order and security con- 
ferred by the State—benefits which have their ultimate 
sanction and defence in other men’s lives. Such a position 
cannot be a satisfactory one, and it is not surprising that 
some young Quakers have revolted against it. 

Have the Society of Friends reckoned seriously with the 
consequences of their own opinions should those opinions be 
in a position to control national policy? Do they desire to 
see ngland as Belgium is to-day? Do they believe that the 
security of these islands would be most effectively promoted 
by disbanding our Armies and Navy? Was the prompt sub- 
mission of Luxemburg to the conqueror more admirable 
than the heroic resistance of Belgium? These are questions 
which cannot be answered by hazy generalities about spiritual 
force and the law of love. They are practical matters of 
practical import to every one of us at this time. 

Christians of other denominations who view otherwise their 
duties to the State at this crisis must very respectfully 
dissent from the claim that this attitude has its sanction in 
Scripture. It may be unhesitatingly affirmed that, as regards 
the Gospel narrative, there is no evidence whatever to show 
that our Lord advocated peace rather than righteousness, or 
demanded an active toleration of wickedness as a badge of 
discipleship. Obedience to the law of love does not imply 
acquiescence in evil, and a refusal to take practical and 
obvious measures to check murder and outrage. The attempt 
to force a literal interpretation on certain passages of Scripture 
without reference to their general character leads to fatal 
confusion. The Sermon on the Mount lays down the first 
principles of the morality which should regulate the condact 
of man and man. But, on the other hand, the great and 
terrible chapters of 18th and 22nd Matthew recognize that 
the world will still have to reckon with evildoers, and make 
no suggestion whatever of passive acquiescence in their 
crimes. It may be well to remember that Christ Himself did 
not talk about the law of love to the men who defiled the 
Temple. He cast them out in a spirit of righteous wrath, 
and with no uncertain condemnation of their evil deeds. 

To strive whole-heartedly for peace, and for the advance- 
ment of those causes which make for the growth of brother- 
hood between nations, is a noble ideal to pursue. The 
catastrophe which has overwhelmed the world proves bow 
feeble and how halting has been our progress in spiritual 
grace. That from the very depths of its great failure the 
world may seek with renewed faith and humility born of 
suffering and sacrifice those things which belong unto its 
peace is our heartfelt prayer to-day. But peace divorced from 
righteousness and justice, peace purchased at the price of 
other men’s sacrifices, is based on no abiding foundations. 

Weare glad to think some young Quakers have departed 
from the letter in order to keep the spirit of their faith, and 
have enlisted in the armies raised by their country in its hour 
of need. In serving the cause which stands for justice and 
righteousness they are in the highest and truest sense pro- 
moting the cause of peace. We honour in them the wider 
vision which has led them to make a painful sacrifice at no 
small cost. And we hope that their spirit and example will 
bear fruit among the men and women of the Society of 
Friends who have taken a different view of national duty and 
responsibility.—I am, Sir, &c., as ae oe 





THE MANUFACTURE OF SHELLS. 
[To raz Eprromg or rss “Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—The public appeal now being made for an enormous 
increase in the production of munitions of war is so far 
directed to the patriotic sentiments of employers and 
employed, but it is to employers in the first instance that 
these appeals must come. Generally speaking, workmen care 
little what type of work they are engaged upon, and so long 
as they put their best energies into the work given them, no 
more can be expected of them. It is for employers to deter- 
mine whether or not they will co-operate in the manufacture 
of shells, and here something else is necessary besides appeals 
to patriotic sentiments. There are thousands of firms in thie 
country engaged in the engineering and metal trades willing 
to give assistance in this work, whose patriotism is already 
aroused, and who are only awaiting the opportunity of getting 
to business. If these awakened consciences do not speedily 
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lead on to action, they will slumber again and sleep the sleep 
of death. 

What is lacking is not patriotism, but technical knowledge 
and experience in the art of shell-making. The greater number 
of these firms are equipped with the ordinary facilities of a 
mechanic’s workshop, but they are quite conscious that in the 
science of shell-making they are completely and hopelessly 
cutclassed by a limited number of big firms, who for a long 
time have specialized in this work, and have perfected methods 
and processes by which they are enabled to turn out shells, 
both as regards quality and price, altogether beyond the 
possibilities of the average manufacturer. 

A shell is not a “rough-and-tumble” piece of mechanism 
that could be turned out of the average workshop at a week’s 
notice. It is a very correct piece of workmanship that 
requires absolute agreement with an unvarying standard of 
precision, both as regards material and workmanship, and a 
manufacturer without previous experience in shell-making 
and equipped only with ordinary workshop facilities might 
grope in the dark for weeks before turning out any appre- 
ciable quantity of satisfactory work, with the certainty that 
if his products fail to pass War Office tests they will be 
returned on his hands to his own serious loss. True, the 
War Office have deposited at various manufacturing centres 
shells in various stages of development for inspection by 
intending contractors, and possibly in the opinion of the 
War Office this onght to be snfficient for the purposes of 
instruction. But is it, even when supplemented by the 
scanty information imparted by the official in charge ? 
Possibly it is sufficient for some intending contractors of 
broad general experience. 

It is easy to denounce all others as being antiquated and 
incompetent firms, but as they can be numbered by the 
thousand would it not be a wiser policy to educate them 
rather than ignore them? Surely we should be by this time 
convinced of the dangers of relying on the favoured few for 
the wholesale supply of munitions. The Government claim 
full power to commandeer the workshops in the country, also 
the machinery and the men if necessary. Whyshould they 
not then commandeer the knowledge of the whole range of 
processes involved in shell-making from start to finish, and, 
by means of printed sheets of drawings and specifications, 
place this knowledge at the disposal of any intending con- 
tractors. It is not sufficient to submit drawings of the 
finished articles. These are already accessible. The draw- 
ings required should adequately describe the evolution of 
the shell through its various stages in correct order. This 
would be particularly necessary in regard to forging the body 
of the shell from the original steel ingot. A variety of 
methods are possible in this case, but there can only be one 
best method, and a correct knowledge of the accepted 
standard method both in this and other departments of the 
work would enable manufacturers to undertake the same with 
confidence, without which the very wholesome dread of burn- 
ing their fingers is probably a serious deterrent. It is not 
likely that the favoured few who are in full swing at shell- 
making would readily give away the results of dearly bought 
experience, but this again is a matter for the Government, 
and, in so far as patent rights exist for special processes, 
the Government should be prepared to compromise the 
matter with the patentees. In a word, the demand for more 
shells is so imperative and urgent that the country cannot 
afford to wait while prospective contractors learn the busi- 
ness, when it is in the power of the Government to supply 
all necessary information at the onset. 

The work of distributing and collecting shells in progress 
among the various firms employed could be dealt with by the 
railway companies through their ordinary channels, acting 
of course under War Office directions. If the Government 
can thus supplement their appeals to patriotic sentiments | 
by giving such practical assistance as is here intimated, the | 
country could soon get to business.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Frepk. W. BRAMPTON. 








“ Abbotscroft,” Kidderminster. 
[On two points we cannot agree with our correspondent’s | 
In our experience, working men care a great deal | 
Next, itis a 


able letter. 
about the kind of work they are engaged on, 
mistake to suppose that there area few firms specially favoured 
by the War Office. The list of contractors to the Department 
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is of colossal dimensions. Mr. Brampton’s demand for more 
light from the Government is most sound, and should be acted 
upon without delay.—Epb. Spectator. | 





A NATIONAL RESERVIST IN ST. MARY'S 
PULPIT. 
[To raz Eprrorm or tur “ Srecraton.”} 
Str,—I am sure that you will be interested to know that a 
Surrey National Reservist was the first layman since the 
foundation of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, to preach from 
its pulpit. The Dean very kindly offered it for a recruiting 
appeal. I enclose a report of the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. G. Crawrorp, 
5 Wemyss Place, Edinburgh. Lieutenant, 14th Royal Seots, 





VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS—A SUGGESTION. 
(To ruz Epiror ov taz “Srecrator.’’} 
Sir,— With reference to Mr. Fisher’s letter in your issue of 
June 5th, in which he suggests that a Civilian Training Corps 
should transfer its headquarters to a seaside resort for the 
purpose of forming a camp where those who are over military 
age could, during their holidays, learn a certain amount of 
military training, may I be allowed to say a few words? 
First of all, the question arises as to whether by joining such 
a camp we should be utilizing our time in the best interests of 
the State. Those of us who have joined a Civilian Training 
Corps claim to have made ourselves sufficiently proficient 
to do guard work should the Government require our 
services. This,to my mind—owing to our age and inability 
to undertake any strenuous exertion—is the only service in a 
military way that will or can be expected of the members of 
Civilian Training Corps; and it seems to me that, having 
regard to the fact that we can sustain our proficiency by 
attending drills after our holidays (those of us who get any) 
and during our spare hours from business, we should be 
wasting our time by joining such a camp as Mr. Fisher 
suggests when there is so much other work in which we could 
be usefully employed. I may mention, for instance, that those 
who take a holiday in September could register their names at 
the Labour Exchange as being willing to assist the farmers in 
getting in the harvest; and there must be work in connexion 
with the making of munitions or other work where their 
services could be utilized. As for those who are special 
constables, I know of many who are members of Civilian 
Training Corps and who have been able to put in a drill or so 
a week and have made themselves proficient to do guard work ; 
and even with those, like Mr. Fisher, who are not members 
of any corps, I consider they could more usefully spend their 
holidays in the manner above indicated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. 





ANIMAL LIFE IN THE FIRING LINE. 
[To raz Epitorn oF Tux “Spectator.” ] 

Str,—I have just read a letter in your issue of June 5th about 
animal life in the firing line. The following facts may be of 
interest. When I was at Givenchy in January and at the end 
of December there were quite a number of pariah dogs about. 
They had to be shot for fear of their betraying our presence 
by barking. One evening when we were in the firing trenches 
two hundred yards from the Germans a cat came over into 
our trench from the houses in the rear. I tried to get her to 
come downinto the trench, but instead she leapt across on to 
the parapet and vanished on to the no-man’s-land beyond. 
The Germans had just stopped their evening fusillade—a 
very terrific one that day. I never saw the poor thing 
again, but we did not go into that particular section next 
time. On another occasion I was looking for straw to make 
myself a bed, and went up to the first floor of a farmhouse. 


| Onan old bedstead I found some that had been overlooked by 


our men in which a cat had made a little round nest. She 
was frightened at firat, but became quite friendly, and I felt 
really sorry to deprive her of her bed—as sorry as the Car- 
penter on @ well-known occasion. This was not more than 
a hundred and fifty yards from the firing trenches, All the 
eats and dogs in this village had a dazed, hunted look, as 
well they might! They were not hungry, and refused food 
when offered to them. There are no birds near the trenches 
except a few pigeons, which are not encouraged. The desola- 
tion of death is supreme.—lI am, Sir, &c., ViaToR, 
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OBER-AMMERGAU. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—There are many who care for Ober-Ammergau, and they 
may like to hear that—except for the departure of some of 
the younger men—the village remains peaceful and undis- 
turbed. Anton Lang—the Christus—has not been called 
upon to fight, but, in case of need, has qualified himself for 
Red Cross work.—I am, Sir, &c., Frances M. Pgearp. 





THE QUESTION OF WOMEN IN AGRICULTURE. 

[To rus Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
Sir,—May I suggest that Mrs. Grosvenor’s letter in your 
issue of last Saturday should be circulated asa tract by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and all the other 
religious societies? Who so likely to understand, control, 
and develop the mysteries and potentialities of ‘“ Mother 
Earth” as mothers and prospective mothers? It is an 
incontrovertible fact that the majority of successful farmers 
owe to their wives and womankind a large measure of their 
success, 80 it naturally follows that most farmers with their 
heads screwed on properly marry farmers’ daughters. I was 
at a meeting of the Bible Society nearly forty years ago; the 
deputation was the Rev. Dr. Moffat, who told of his work 
amongst the Bechuanas. He related how Mrs. Moffat was 
much exercised in mind because the women tilled the ground 
and built new huts on a change of the site of a village. On 
one occasion, he said, they arrived at such a new village. The 
women were building the mud and wattle dwellings, the men 
lying idle in the shade. Mrs. Moffat “ ordered” him, be said, 
to speak to the men and tell them how shameful their conduct 
was, &c. As soon as he had finished his address, the women, 
with one accord, pointed fingers of scorn at the men, yelling 
in unison: ‘What! those things build houses!” In “Old 
England” who mauaged the land when the lord and his men 
were away at the wars? Xenophon in his Treatise of House- 
holde, as my crib has it, says:— 


“For commonly goodes and substance do come into the house 
by the labour and peine of the man, but the woman is she for the 
moste parte, that kepeth and bestoweth it where nede is.” 


My copy 

“is ryght cunnyngly translated out of the Greke tcnge into 
Englyshe, by Gentian Hervet, at the desyre of mayster Geffrey 
Pole, which boke for the welthe of this realme, I deme very 
profitable to be red.” 

Also, may I commend to your readers the treatise on 
Husbandry by Master Anthony Fitzherbarde? for although 
manners and customs have changed, it may be well for us all 
to remember that the saying “ our pious ancestors ” is no empty 
phrase.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY, 

[To tas Epiror or tas “ Srectator.”’] 
Sirn,—As the Boys’ Country Work Society has received 
generous support from the readers of the Spectator, I think 
it may interest them to hear that the recent development of 
placing town girls as farmhouse helps is meeting with con- 
siderable success. The girls live in the farmhouses, and earn 
small wages from the outset. The following extracts from 
letters recently received describe the work the girls are doing 
already, although the first was only placed on April 6th. 
The experiment seems likely to prove a small but practical 
way of help in the difficult problem of scarcity of farm 
labour. 

“L. R.,” aged 17, writes :— 

“TI think I shall be very happy here and all the work is nice, 
such a change from sitting still all day long. ... Thank you 
very much for helping me to work in the country instead of in 
a London factory.” 

“L. R.’s” mistress writes :— 

“With regard to ‘L. R.’s’ outdoor work ... she has proved 
very satisfactory at milking, calf-rearing, poultry feeding, &c. 
She milks about five cows, and does these satisfactorily consider- 
ing the short time she has been on a farm.” 

Mrs. G., writing about “ D. S.,” aged 17, says :— 

“T find‘ D.’ a fine girl. She can milk four cows morning and 
night, and she is quite happy.” (“D. S.” was also a factory girl.) 

One of our Devon Secretaries writes :— 

“I visited ‘C.S.’ yesterday. She is a very happy, jolly looking 
girl, neat and clean, and blooming as a Devon dairymaid should 

Her mistress is very well satisfied with her in work, temper, 
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and companionship. . . . She milks three cows night and morning, 
has two calves to rear, ‘helps master to feed the pigs,’ drives up 
the cows from the fields, feeds poultry, puts hens to sit (this pro- 
cess she describes as a wonderful miracle, as though it were quite 
new to her and to me), and shirks nothing in the way of outdoor 
work, is quite one of the family, fond of the children as they of 
her.” (“C, S.” was in daily service.) 

A large number of applications both from farmers and 
girls are now being dealt with. Additional funds will be 
required if the work is to be carried on.—I am, Sir, &c., 

VeENETIA BARING, 
Hon, Treasurer Boys’ Country Work Society, 

7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 
[To wae Eprron or tas “Srecraror.”’] 

Sir,—In the amusing paper in the last Spectator on “ Longs 
and Shorts” there are some good instances of fine language, 
but for sheer grandeur they are first attempts as compared 
with the perfection some clergymen have arrived at in the use 
of words. I may give as one instance that of a preacher who 
improved on Peter’s crude “I go afishing” by saying that 
“the disciples now returned to their piscatorial pursuits.” In 
another sermon, which I heard myself, addressed to a scanty 
evening congregation, a date was fixed by the statement 
that the event in question happened so many months or 
years before or after “the deified Augustus was received 
into the sensuous if select circles of Olympus.” And as a 
specimen of parsonic correspondence in mid- Victorian times, 
I may add that in a letter received by friends of mine after a 
death in the family, their clergyman explained that “as a 
delegate of the skies it was his mission to offer consolation to 
the afflicted.” I think these outpourings would be bad to 
beat.—I am, Sir, &c., Oo. &. 





CHINA AND THE WAR. 
(To raz Eprrom or rus “Srecraron.”’] 
Srr,—In the interesting letter which you published last week 
with reference to the diffusion of appropriate war literature 
in China, your correspondent correctly copies a slight mistake 
made by the China Association in calling this Committee “ The 
Patriotic Organization of Great Britain.” The proper name 
is “The Central Committee for National Patriotic Organiza- 
tions,” and it was at our request that the China Association 
drew up the very remarkable statement of the origin and 
responsibility of the war in terms especially adapted for the 
Chinese reader. I shall be most grateful if you will make 
this correction.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Cust. 
Canadian Pacific Building, 62 Charing Cross, W.C. 





THE POLISH VICTIMS RELIEF FUND. 
{To ras Eprron or tas “Srectaron.”) 


S1e,—The existence in Great Britain of more than one organiza- 
tion for Polish relief has led to some confusion in the public 
mind, We think it advisable, therefore, to make our position 
clear. 

Mr. Paderewski, joint President with Mr. Sienkiewics of the 
“ Comité Général de Secours pour les Victimes de la Guerre en 
Pologne,” Vevey (General Committee of Relief for the Victims of 
the War in Poland), came to England expressly to found a British 
branch, French and Italian branches of the Swiss Fund being 
already at work. 

The “ Polish Victims Relief Fund” thus came into existence 
through Mr. Paderewski's initiative, and immediately received 
powerful support. Its objects are to raise money for the relief of 
Poland’s stricken millions, and to distribute funds to the greatest 
advantage through the existing machinery of the “Comité 
Général,” which acts in direct collaboration with the admirable 
Relief Committees founded by the Poles throughout Poland itself, 
all perfectly well organized and rich in noble workers, but needing 
a constant supply of money to carry on their overwhelming task. 

The Executive Committee of the Polish Victims Relief Fund 
has, in accordance with what appeared to be the public wish, 
desired the “Comité Général” to use the British contributions 
which we place at their disposal exclusively for transmission te 
those of Poland which are now actually under Russian rule. 
This stipulation is being strictly adhered to. 

It must be remembered, however, that the “ Comité Général,” 
acting in a neutral country, has means of transmitting funds 
through Polish hands to all parts of Poland. It must also be 
remembered that the greater portion of Polish territory is now 
under the German heel, and that the misery here is the most acute. 
Russian charity has come forward to help the Relief Committees 
of Poland in their great task of feeding the homeless and starving 
refugees throughout those parts of Russian Poland which Prussia 
has not invaded, and also in those parts of Galicia which Russia 
has already conquered. But there is no help forthcoming from 
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the German invader for the starving millions he is driving to 
death’s door. 

Those donors who give us leave to transmit their merciful 
gifts to the districts where food has given out, where a peaceful 
civilian population is threatened with extermination, where every 
village buries its children daily by the dozen—those who allow 
us in Christian charity to reach these martyrs of the war through 
the “Comité Général” earn our profound gratitude. We repeac, 
however, that, without express permission from the donor, we do 
not send British money to any parts of Poland outside the Russian 
Empire. 

The “ Comité Général de Secours pour les Victimes de la Guerre 
en Pologne” has written to us as follows: “Notre Comité Général 
tient & exprimer ses remerciements les plus sincéres 4 tous les 
généreux donateurs anglais dont nous admirons profondément le 
magnifique élan charitable.” 

To these thanks we also beg to add our own in gratitude for 
what we have already received. Yet in view of the appalling 
calamity which has befallen the Polish people, and of their 
heartrending helplessness, we beg for continuance and for increase 
of charity.—We are, Sir, &., 

Laurence Atma Tapema, Hon. Secretary. 
Cc. B. Srvuarr-Worttey, Hon, Treasurer, 
11 Haymarket, S.W. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ALPINE SPORTS CLUB MOTOR 
AMBULANCES. 
[To rus Environ or tase “ Srecrator.”] 


Srr,—Some members of the Public School Alpine Sports Club 
have suggested that if subscriptions were invited from members 
of the Club a sufficient sum might be raised to provide two motor 
ambulances for use at the front. 

A special Sub-Committee has accordingly been appointed to 
earry out this proposal. On their behalf I write to invite your 
co-operation. The cost of an ambulance car is £400, and at 
least £100 is required for ite upkeep. We should like, if the 
response is sufficient, to present both the British Red Cross 
Society and the British Ambulance Committee to Service de 
Santé Militaire with a complete ambulance on behalf of the Club. 

The need for a further supply of motor ambulances is urgent. 

ithough a largo number have been sent to the front, the wear 
and tear is excessive, and a constant supply is necessary in order 
to ensure an efficient service. 

The British ambulance to Service de Santé Militaire Committee 
—whose President is the Duke of Portland—has three convoys 
under the direct control of the French military authorities, each 
consisting of thirty ambulance cars. As an instance of their value 
it may be mentioned that in one night no less than 1,001 wounded 
French soldiers were brought in from the firing lines by sixteen 
cars. 

Many members of the Club have probably subscribed to the 
cost of the ambulance equipped by their school as well as to other 
war funds, and large subscriptions cannot therefore be expected. 
A subscription, however, of even one guinea from each member 
would enable the Club to carry out its object. Contributions 
should be sent to the Secretary, 3 Upper Woburn Place, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C. Cheques should be made payable 
to the London County and Westminster Bank. A report of the 
steps which have been taken as a result of this appeal will be sent 
to the Press in due course.—I am, Sir, &, LyTTon. 

3 Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. 





BOOKS FOR THE DARDANELLES WOUNDED. 
[To tas Eprron or tes “Srecrator.’’] 


Si1r,—May I invite the attention of your readers to an appeal 
issued, at the request of the Commandant of the 2lst General 
Hospital at Alexandria, by Lady Allenby and Lady Henry for 
“funds and necessary comforts for the wounded in this hospital 
to supplement regulation supplies”? Itis thus that the appeal 
runs, in general terms, but the special point to which I would 
ask your readers’ notice is the need of books. If any ont of their 
superfluous stock would send books or magazines—light literature 
referred—to c/o Lady Allenby, 13 Gerald Road, Chester Square, 
mdon, S.W., they would be greatly valued, and would be for- 
warded to the hospital in Alexandria.—I am, Sir, &c, 
67 Cadogan Square, 8.W. Horace G. Hortcrinson. 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 

[To raw Eptror or tae “ Srecrator.”| 
Sir,—The nation is now realizing very keenly that one of its most 
imperative and immediate duties is the care of the generation 
bow growing up—a generation to which we must look to make 
good the heavy losses of the country’s manhood. As Chairman of 
the London County Council, may I put in a plea on behalf of the 
children of London? For many years a large number of children 
from our elementary schools have obtained a fortnight’s summer 
holiday in the country through the medium of the Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund. This year it is not osed to send 
away more than about half that number, and lack of funds may 
necessitate a further reduction. 

The increase in the cost of living has obliged the Fund to raise 
the amount of the weekly payment for board by a shilling per 
head, and this fact, together with the great number of appeals 
for purposes directly connected with the war, has made the posi- 
tion of the Fund more precarious. The children are being selected 
from amongst those who most urgently need change from the 








stuffiness and excitement of the London streets, the only acces. 
sible playgrounds for most of them during the summer holidays 
Iunderstand that the Fund has had several donations from the 
front, from men who hope that the children may be the last to 
suffer through the war. Cheques, made payable to the Chiidren’s 
Country Holidays Fund, should be sent to the offices, 18 Buckine. 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., Crrit Jackson, 
Chairman’s Room, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
of sufficient interest and importance to 


is considered warrant 


publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. Secrerary: 


Heap Orricss: 








The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the clements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Susscriprions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barelay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


£s. 4. 
Previous_y ACKNOWLEDGED .., ove +. 3,131 6 O 
Lieut.-Col. H. Bonham-Carter ... mn _ ee 
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THE FRONT: 1915. 


["* It is as if hell were let loose,” —Letter from the Front. ] 


ARB you in bell, my son, 

While I am dreaming on this grassy hill, 
In the white blossoming 

Of England’s frail sweet spring ? 

I who no pain would shun 

To save you from the lightest breath of ill, 
My little one. 


When as.a child you fell 

And burt yourself on some unheeded stone, 
You raised your tear-stained face, 

That I might kiss the place, 

And, kissing, make it well. 

Now I am here, on this green hill, alone, 
And you :—in hell. 


Or is it Paradise, 

That field where brave men fight with Giant Wrong? 
Where Death is changed to Life 

In the heroic strife, 

The willing sacrifice. 

Where Love gives sleep to those who suffer long, 
And shuts their eyes. 
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Nor heaven nor hell is there, 

But some dim purgatorial state between, 

Where, purified by pain, 

The spirit slips its chain, 

And, cleaving the bright air, 

The young white souls, clear-eyed, austere, serene, 
Pass to God’s care. B. A. Lzzs. 





BOOKS. 


—_——@——— 
BEHIND THE LINES iN FRANCE* 

Mr. Greorcs Apam, the Paris correspondent of the Times, 
has not attempted here any coherent chronicle of events, but 
has given us a series of impressions, agreeably written, appre- 
ciative, and, so far as we can judge, just. We always sup- 
posed that the disclosures in the French Senate on July 11th, 
1914, about the military defects of France were one of the 
important considerations which caused Germany to spring 
war upon the world. Mr. Adam has no doubt on the matter. 
Certainly the disclosures were like a bait to a ravenous fish. 
France, it was stated, had only 2,504 guns against the 
German 3,370. There was a plentifal lack of engineering 
material, and for bridging requirements no money had been 
voted for three years. There was a shortage of shells, and 
two million pairs of boots were wanting. Some of the frontier 
fortresses were out of date, and even the more modern ones 
were not linked up by telegraph. The French frontier wire- 
less stations worked only by sufferance of the powerful German 
apparatus at Metz. The two hundred 115mm. guns which 
were to replace eighty-four obsolete guns would be ready 
at the end of 1915, and by the same date the stock of shells 
was to be three times what it had been in 1906. By the end 
of 1917 two hundred howitzers were to be added to the 
artillery. All this was not only a revelation of present weak- 
ness, but an earnest that as time passed France would 
become stronger. It was thus a powerful incitement to 
Germany to strike at once if she meant to strike at all. 
Mr. Adam says :— 

“Two days before they [the disclosures] were made, on July 11, 
1914, the French Consul-General at Budapest reported a distinct 
improvement in the tone of the Hungarian Press. The official 
newspapers in particular were adopting a more reasonable atti- 
tude, and, as the Consul remarked, ‘ Officially for a quarter of an 
hour everything is for peace.’ The debate in the Senate on French 
army defences took place on July 13 and 14, and on the following 
day the French Ambassador in Vienna informed his Government 
that the Austro-Hungarian Press, which is perhaps the most 
rigorously controlled Press of the world in foreign affairs, repre- 
sented France and Russia as being unable to have their say in 
European affairs owing to their military disorganization. One 
important newspaper, indeed, stated boldly : ‘The moment is still 
favourable for us. If we do not decide upon war now, the war we 
shall have to make in two or three years at the latest will be begun 
in much less propitious circumstances. Now the initiative belongs 
to us.’ The coincidence of all these arguments in favour of a 
German attack only appeared after the blow had been struck.” 
Had the guilt of Germany not been so clear, there would not 
have been such a splendid unanimity of emotion and purpose 
as moved all France. We always thought that anti-militarism 
in France would disappear as a whole if war came, for the 
Frenchman is a fighting man and cannot resist the bugle and 
drum; but even the irreconcilables, who might have been 
expected to oppose the Government whatever happened, 
remembered only one thing—that they were Frenchmen. 
Thus immediately mobilization had been ordered the best 
known of all anti-militaristic papers, M. Gustav Hervé’s La 
Guerre Sociale, appeared with nothing in it but the letters of 
members of the staff who were off to join their regiments. 
Without exception the letters showed these anti-militarists to 
be burning to help their country inarms. M. Hervé himself 
volunteered for military service. 

Mr. Adam in describing the principal failure of the French 
im the field at the beginning of the campaign indicates a state 
of affairs from which some armies would never have recovered. 
We should do the French much less than justice if we did not 
recognize that the Army which daily adds to its reputation 
for dash and science is not the Army which opened the cam- 
paign. If the first mistakes had not been redeemed by 
drastically removing the causes of them, the history of 1870 
might easily have been repeated. As it is, the French Army 











* Behind the Scenes at the Front. By George Adam, Paris Correspondent of 
the Times. London: Chatto and Windus. , 68. net. 





of to-day is one of the most perfect instruments of war the 
world has seen. Its constroction—for its virtues have been 
acquired under fire during the war—was begun and continued 
in circumstances in which it had been said that the French 
military spirit could not thrive :— 

“On August 20 the modified concentration of the French 
armies was effected, and the French centre, consisting of two 
armies, aud the left, consisting of a third army strengthened by 
two army corps, s corps of cavalry, reserve divisions, and the 
British and Belgian armies, were ordered to take the offensive, 
with a view to preventing the seven or eight German army corps 
and four cavalry divisions from extending tc the west. The 
attack was made in circumstances which warranted the French 
General-in-Chief in hoping for victory. He launched ten army 
corps upon the centre, but, owing to factors which only the test 
of war can reveal, what ought to have been a victory was turned 
into a defeat. The blame for the failure of the Allies is to be dis- 
tributed among all ranks. The men exposed themselves in most 
foolhardy manner to fire; the Reservist officers showed by their 
company-leading that they had forgotten many of the lessons of 
their training ; battalions were launched across fire-swept fields 
to attack impregnable positions; there were premature advances 
and premature retreats. Many of the general officers showed 
themselves incapable of holding their commands. The attempt 
to crush the centre having failed, there remained only the hope 
that on the left matters would go better; but as the French plan 
had been to smash the German centre, and then to fling every 
available man upon the German left, with the first object 
unaccomplished there was not much hope of achieving the 
second.” 


General Joffre, with a self-possession which can seldom have 
been equalled, determined-to take time to pull his Army 
together. He had to remove incompetents, and to choose a 
place for giving buttle again which satisfied him in all 
respects. But saving time and choosing a perfect field meant 
a retreat carried-a good deal beyond the point that the 
military exigencies actually required. Moreover, a long 
retreat meant a tremendous draft upon the moral of his 
troops. Fortunately he had enough courage to do the large 
and bold thing. Mr. Adam emphasizes the voluntary 
character of the retreat. During it the French fought several 
encouraging actions, and one of them was so strikingly 
successful that the General who had planned it asked leave 


to undertake the offensive forthwith. General Joffre’s 
answer was that the General was to hold his ground 
for six hours, and then continue the retreat. This order 


when published will certainly prove that General Joffre 
was not retreating under compulsion at that moment. 
General Joffre’s purge during the retreat was wholesale. No 
less than forty-three Generals were removed from posts they 
had held at Charleroi. In six months of war the average age 
of Generals in command was reduced by ten years :— 


“There have been one or two cases in which the sufferers have 
not suffered gladly. There has been the case of General Percin, 
to whom the defence of Lille was for a moment entrusted. 
General Percin has been shot for treason ; he has been imprisoned 
for life in a fortress; he has a German wife who forged an order 
in his name; he forgot an urgent order he received, and left it 
lying unheeded in his pocket for eight hours, during which time 
Sir John French found no support for his flank ; his wife purloined 
the order while he was drunk or while he was asleep. All these 
stories, as I can personally testify, have no foundation, save in the 
fact that Lille was not defended. History will determine if any 
one was at fault.” 


As every one knows, the surprise of the battle of the Marne 
—apart, of course, from the brilliant recovery of the whole 
French Army, which was in itself a smashing surprise to the 
Germans—was the appearance of the 6th French Army. The 


Germans did not suspect its existence :— 

“ For the command of this new army General Joffre went, not 
to youth, but toage. General Mannoury, who received this all- 
important appointment, was a man who might have expected that 
his fighting iol wore over. After a steady career, distinguished 
by no particularly brilliant service, he had reached the post of 
Military Governor of Paris, usually given to soldiers before their 
retirement, years before war broke out, and in due course retired. 
He was brought fromr that retirement to play a leading part in the 
battle which in all probability has changed the face of Europe. 
The possibility of his appearance could not have entered into 
German calculations; and even had they known of if, there was 
nothing to show them that General Maunoury would be capable 
of putting up the superb and dogged fighting of the Oureq. His 
action and that of General Foch gave the British Army its chance, 
for by their vigour the Germans were forced to bring heavy 
reinforcements from the south to the north, and in doing so 
the enemy exposed his left to the attacks of the British Army, 
which immediately faced northwards, together with the French 
armies which extended beyond the English lines to the right.” 


The chief object of Mr. Adam’s admiration, however, next to 
General Joffre, is General Foch, who commands the group of 
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armies in the North. It is in conjunction with General Foch 
that the British Army has been fighting in Flanders. For five 
years General Foch taught strategy at the Ecole de Guerre, 
and his lectures stimulated military thought throughout 
France :— 

“ Ho has the calm face of the thinker, and the slim carriage of 
the well-exercised man. His eyes are the most significant feature 
of his face, and, were it not for the firmness of his chin and the 
decisive clip of his thin lips, he might be taken for the pure type 
of the thinker, the man with the brain to plan vast strategic move- 
ments, to co-ordinate effort along the western front in synchroniza- 
tion with events in the east, to hurl armies about the map ; but 
not for the fighter, the man with the obstinacy and decision, the 
strength of character, n for the actual translation of 
strategy into action. Before the outbreak of the war there were 
many of his closest friends and greatest admirers who wondered 
how he would acquit himself in command of the Marches of the 
East at Nancy, where the troops are the pick of the French Army, 
and each fresh batch of conscripts which goes there has to be 
disciplined and drilled as no others on the soil of France. It was 
a post requiring the exercise of qualities not usually to be found 
in the thinker, in the student and professor of tactics and strategy. 
The excellence of General Foch’s work at Nancy exceeded the best 
hopes of his friends. ‘The saving of the Lorraine capital from the 
invader was one of the finest feats of the opening period of the 
war; just as assuredly it was one of the greatest disappointments 
suffered by the Emperor William.” 

This good work at Nancy caused General Foch to be chosen 
to bar the road to Calais. 

The general confidence inspired by the French officers seems 
to us certain to have important after-effects. For many years 
it was the political fashion in France to speak of the Army 
as half filled with reactionaries .and ecclesiastical bigots who 
were so great a danger to the Republic that an odious system 
of spying upon their movements was indispensable. Those 
prejudices cannot survive the war. The Army has saved 
France instead of forcing on her, as was so vainly feared, 
monarchism ora clerical tyranny. In future, honest French 
Radicals will refuse to believe in the existence of plots which 
even délation could not prove. Under the arid guidance of 
M. Combes and his school, Frenchmen who could see nothing 
visibly wrong with the bearing of the Army had still come to 
regard it as having the sort of character that Pope attributed 


to Chloe :— 
“She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought, 
But never, never reach’d one generous thought.” 
“ Handsome is as handsome does” is more likely to be the new 
opinion about the French Army. 





A PRINCESS AT LARGE.* 


Tue Infanta Hulalia, youngest daughter of Isabella II. of 
Spain, accompanied her mother into exile in 1868, living in 
Paris at the Palais de Castile, and spending her summers in 
Normandy with her grandmother, Queen Maria Cristina, 
widow of Ferdinand VII. She returned to Spain on the 
accession of her brother, Alfonso XII., lived there during his 
reign, and was married early in 1886, shortly after his death, 
to her cousin, Antoine d'Orléans, son of the Duc de 
Montpensier. In June, 1886, she left Spain for good, and 
spent ten years travelling from Court to Court in Europe, 
passing from England to Berlin and thence to St. Petersburg, 
representing the Throne of Spain at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893, and concluding her travels with a visit to 
the Courts of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which she calls 
“the Scandinavian democracies,” in 1913. After her mother’s 
death she made her permanent home in Normandy, where, in 
her own words, she can say and do and think and write what 
she pleases, “untroubled by the prohibitions of crowned 
heads, who can enforce no command on me and impose no 
punishment—except to deny me an entrance to Courts from 
which I have been only too glad to escape.” The book before 
us celebrates her “final realization of freedom.” As she 
puts it:— 

“TI have escaped, mind and body, from my gilded cage. It has 
taken a lifetime, but it was worth it. I have no respect for any- 
thing in the world except intelligence. I live in France because 
it is the most intelligent of all the countries I have known. I have 
seen the world waking to the fact that the rule of money is no 
better than the rule of rank, except when it is more intelligent; 
and I can foresee the day when the inequalities of property will have 
no more authority than the inequalities of rank to oppress man- 
kind. I read and write to keep my own intelligence in health by 
exercising it. And I am afraid of no critic except the one who 


* Court Life from Within. By H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia of Spain, With 8 
Photogravures, London; Casselland Co, [10s, 6d. net.) 
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may find my intelligence foeble, with a prison pallor, in spite of 
its joy in its escape.” 

In view of her parentage, her opportunities, and her unortho- 
dox views, the title of the book raises expectations which are 
only partially fulfilled. Court Life from Within is a much 
better book than the memoirs of broken or déclassés Royalties 
with which we have been familiarized of late years. The 
Infanta Eulalia’s indiscretions are very mild, and singularly 
free from animosity. It is the system rather than the 
representatives of it that she criticizes and ridicules. For 
her brother King Alfonso XII. she had a sincere affection and 
admiration. She speaks handsomely of the Tsar, the late 
King Edward, King Haakon, and King Albert, and her 
criticisms of the Kaiser are tempered with a good deal of 
appreciation. In regard to her amazing mother, again, she 
displays a reticence which is entirely to her credit. There 
are two curious anecdotes, however, worth quoting. One is 
given in illustration of the mysterious way in which things 
happen in Spain, and describes the manner in which Isabellg 
came to the throne :— 

“When her father, Ferdinand VII., was taken with his final 
illness, there was a Salic Law in Spain by which his brother 
Carlos would be his heir andsuccessor. Butan old enmity existed 
between Don Carlos and my mother’s aunt, the Infanta Luisa 
Carlota. She had said to him, ‘ You'll never reign.’ And he had 
laughed at her. But when the King was plainly dying of 
paralysis, she put before him a paper that she had pre 
abolishing the Salic Law; and, placing a pen in his hand, she 
took hold of his fingers and began to sign his name to the decree, 
The Prime Minister, Calomarde, seeing what she was doing, put 
his hand over hers to stop her. She stopped long enough to strike 
him a blow on the head that dazed him. When he recovered 
himself the document had been signed and King Ferdinand was 
dead, Calomarde bowed gallantly and said to her, in the words 
of a Spanish proverb, ‘A fair hand can do no wrong.’ She 
replied, ‘No; but it can strike,eh?’ And the law against the 
succession of a woman having been thus repealed, my mother 
came to the throne, an infant, under the regency of her mother, 
Queen Maria Cristina, and protected by her aunt. Don Carlos 
made war upon her, but he was unsuccessful.” 

This story, the Infanta assures us, was told her by her mother. 
The other illustrates Queen Isabella’s inability to understand 
the value of money :— 

** Once, to reward some service, she ordered one of her Ministers 
to pay a vast sum of money. ‘But, your Majesty,’ he protested, 
‘it is a great deal.’ ‘Not atall,’ she said. ‘See that it is paid’ 
So the Minister secretly sent out instructions that the sum should 
be brought! to him in coin, and he stacked it on the Queen's 
writing-table in piles. She asked,‘ What is all this money for?’ 
‘That,’ he said, ‘is the money that your Majesty has ordered me 
to pay to So-and-so.’ She cried, ‘Good heavens! Not all that. 
You are giving hima fortune. Here; this is enough.’ And she 
took one of the piles and gave it to the Minister, and the rest was 
sent back.” 

From her earliest days the Infanta Eulalia was galled by the 
restrictions which hedge round Royalties in general, and 
Spanish Royalties in particular. Being of an active, robust, and 
venturesome disposition, she was in a state of chronic warfare 
with governesses, ladies-in-waiting, and Court officials. Not 
infrequently she gained her point, but in the main the system 
was too strong for her. Her book is not merely an indict- 
ment of the Oriental seclusion of the Spanish Court, but of 
the Orientalism of Spanish society, the petrifying influence 
of Spanish clericalism, and the corruption of Spanish bureau- 
cracy. A great deal of what she says is borne out by observers 
who were not born in the purple. Yet though her ultimate 
emancipation was long deferred, she had her alleviations. 
During the brief reign of her brother, whom she repre- 
sents as an enlightened and reforming monarch, she 
enjoyed a considerable measure of liberty at his Court, and 
found in him a thoroughly sympathetic companion. Her 
marriage, though it was founded on convenience rather than 
affection and ended in estrangement from her husband, had 
certain indirect advantages. Apart from her affection for her 
father-in-law, the Duc de Montpensier, it enabled her to 
gratify her desire for travel, enlarged her circle of acquaint- 
ance, and brought her into more intimate contact with her 
fellow-beings. It is impossible to regard her as a martyr to 
the inheritance of majesty, as it is depicted, for instance, in 
the novel of Louis Couperus, or even as a tragic figure. She 
was simply a round peg in a square hole, with an inborn dis- 
taste for tradition, a somewhat sceptical mind, and a great 
desire to do what she pleased. It was her misfortune to be 
born so near the throne as to share its aloofness without 





possessing any of its powers. The book is weil written, and 
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the Infanta’s speculations on the results of the war on the 
English character will be read with interest. But the best 
thing in these pages is the delightful story of the parrot with 


which the Infanta appropriately prefaces the record of her 
life :— 

“ Onee, when I was making an official visit to the South of Spain 
with my brother (who was then King), we were told of a gentle- 
man of the Province of Seville who had had a talking parrot sent 
to him from South America; and this parrot had been taught to 
say ‘ Viva la Reina! *—that is, ‘Long live the Queen!’ Soon after 
its arrival in Seville, however, there was a revolution, and Spain 
became a republic, and it was not at all comfortable for the 

ntleman to have a parrot screaming “ Long live the Queen!’ So 
he shut it up in a room in his house and set himself to teach it to 
ery ‘ Viva la Republica!’—‘ Long live the Republic!’ It was a 
very intelligent parrot, and he easily taught it to ay ‘ Viva la 
Republica!’ ; but it had a tenacious memory, and it took him a long 
time before he could be sure that it would always say ‘ Viva la 
Republica!’ and never forget its change of politics and cry out, 
inopportunely, in a voice to be heard by the ne gary ‘ Viva la 
Reina!’ Then there was another revolution, and Spain became a 
monarchy again, and everyone shouted ‘ Viva el Rey !’— Long 
live the King!’ And the gentleman carried his parrot back to 
the closed room, and after many days spent in trying to teach it 
to cry ‘ Viva el Rey!’ he wrung its neck, It was a very valuable 
parrot, and most intelligent, but it was not sufliciently facile to 
take a speaking part in Spanish politics of those days. I have 
remembered this sad story of the parrot because the events of its 
life were so important to my own. The Queen whom it first 
supported was my mother, Isabella II. The King on whose account 
it lost its life was my brother, Alfonso XII. And the Republic 
= lasted from 1868 to 1874) was the one that made it possible 

‘or me to escape, at least mentally and spiritually, from the prison 
—very gilded, very luxurious, but more guarded than a Bastille— 
in which Royalty is compelled to live.” 





CHANGING GERMANY.® 
Tue war has enabled, or rather compelled, Mr. Tower to take 
his “first long holiday in England.” For thirteen years 
he has lived continuously in Germany, and so has a fair 
title to be listened to when he describes the changes which 
have come over the German temper and character during that 
period. There is a melancholy interest about his first chapter, 
and his readers should not be discouraged by its singularly in- 
appropriate heading, “The Parable ofa Top-Hat.” He tells of 
a journey he made in the spring of 1904 to watch in the 
dawning, among the hills not far from Képenick, “ whilst 
some young girls, clad in black or grey and with shawls over 
their heads, came in silence to the spring, took water in the 
hollow of their hands and dashed it over their eyes. Then 
they filled little pots and, silently as they had come, went 
away again.” This, he was told, was one of the oldest ritual 
eustomsin Germany. The bonfires on the hilltops on St. John’s 
Eve were another custom of equal antiquity. Ten years 
ago, “ men and women, young and old, still took the ceremonies 
of the year seriously and rather solemnly. ‘It was uplifting,’ 
they said, and their Sursum Corda was no mockery.” This 
simplicity of character lingered longer in Germany than in any 
other country of Western Europe. In 1907 Mr. Tower spent a 
night in Ulm, and while waiting for breakfast in the morning 
in the empty guest-room of a little inn near Bacharach was 
asked what his Christian name was, and then discovered that 
the object of the question was that a child that moment born 
might be called after him. Then the innkeeper bade him eat 
and drink what he would, “for he brought fortune with him.” 
Only a few years ago life in the Baltic fishing villages, even 
when the summer holidays drew crowds from Berlin, was still 
extraordinarily simple. After the bathing was over “the 
German paterfamilias (not only the children) usually spent 
his day in building or repairing a huge sand fortress to be 
subsequently decorated with flags.” Now the smart hotel 
has taken the place of the little three-roomed villa; there is 
a “toilet promenade” even in the smallest Baltic village, 
and “the quiet of the shore is destroyed by Kursaal 


bands.” Something of the same change, of course, is to 
be seen in other countries, and in none more than in 
ourown. But with us the process has been more gradual, 


and it has not been followed by the extraordinary moral 
transformation that has come over Germany. Mr. Tower 
attributes this latter change to the inability of the people 
to stand success. He finds evidence of this, not only in 
the scandals which have made so much noise in Berlin 
im recent years, buat in the growth of specialization. 








* Changing Germany. By Charles Tower, London: T, Fisher Unwin. 
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In Germany no one is allowed to be a Jack-of-all-trades, 
Even Bismarck and Moltke would now be censured for 
fresuming to think about matters outside their own provinces. 
This is the reason why Bismarck’s warning against allowing 
the Army to free itself from the control of politicians bas been 
so neglected in the present war. The Great General Staff knows 
nething of the great Chancellor's fear that soldiers left to them- 
selves might commit Germany to a war with Franceand Russia 
in which victory would be doubtful and even success might 
prove disastrous. Nor is it only im these great matters that 
the new system is a constant danger. Throughout the whole 
area of German society “the State has substituted for the old 
personal and individual code a State code.” The morality of 
any order given by authority must not be questioned, and 
nothing is too small to attract the notice of the omnipotent 
Government. But this kind of omnipotence is, after all, only 
a pinchbeck affair, and consequently it bas its limits. It 
only concerns itself with the material interests of the 
State and with the virtues which subserve them. When 
the citizen “has been taught almost from babyhood that 
the thing to look for is the police placard * Verboten,’ 
there will be in time no other categorical imperative to keep 
him from the evil.” The moral outeome of such a theory of 
the function of the State stares us im the face as we read the 
Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee. 

Mr. Tower repeats the warning which has been heard from 
other quarters, that the stringency of German food regula- 
tions must not be taken as evidence that the resisting-power 
of the nation is near its end. Germany is a long way from 
being starved out, and she is the better secured against this 
disaster by the very restrictions that are sometimes supposed 
to point to it. The confiscation of the wheat supply by the 
Government means, not that there is any present shortage of 
breadstuffs, but only that such a shortage may come after the 
next harvest even if it is good, and must come if it is bad. 
“Any supplies of foodstuffs that can be held over by the 
strictest economy now will be then worth far more than their 
weight in gold.” By way of further precaution, “large tracts 
of country planted with young trees under the careful afforesta- 
tion scheme of the Department of Woods and Forests are now 
being cleared again and are to be sown with wheat.” The 
German poor have always used certain kinds of food which 
are now unknown in England, and in the present necessity 
the habit has its advantages. The public parks in Berlin are 
largely planted with oak-trees, and in the antamn the rule 
against walking on the grass has always been suspended in 
favour of schoolchildren belonging to the poorer families, who 
hold police permissions to gather the acorns. Even in 
peace these, when roasted and ground, were esteemed an 
economical addition to the family, coffee-pot, and since the 
war broke out they have largely taken the place of the real 
coffee-bean. 

There is much more information of the same kind in 
Changing Germany, and Mr. Tower may fairly claim to have 
turned his long residence in Germany to good account for 
English readers. 





EVOLUTION AND WAR.* 
In February last Dr. Chalmers Mitchell delivered at the 
Royal Institution three lectures on “ Evolution and War,” 
the substance of which he has now expanded into a most 
readable, lucid, and suggestive book, in which “a serious 
presentation of some difficult biological problems is sub- 
mitted ...in a light and topical form.” Dr, Chalmers 
Mitchell is not only a distinguished zoologist, buta thoughtful 
observer of current affairs, who has the advantage of being 
well acquainted with scientific Germany. He first visited 
that country in 1884. Amongst other valuable experiences, he 
was present in the Reichstag when Bismarek launched his 
fateful scheme of world-policy—a policy which Dr. Mitchell's 
Berlin friends thought to be doomed to speedy extinction 
“when the old King was succeeded by his peaceful son,” 
though they acknowledged freely that in the meantime “ the 
subsidizing of commercial steamers was to be a first step in 
the preparation of Germany for a fight with England for the 
mastery of the world.” Dr. Mitchell pays due honour to the 
Gastfreundlichkeit of Germany, a quality which he believes to 


* Erclution end the War, By P, Chalmers Mitehell, London: John Murray, 
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be as innocent and unassumed as its counterpart—so per- 
sistently obvious since last August—the odd and childlike 
way in which a German will sometimes confide to you his 
scheme for your undoing. The author gives a curious instance 
of this, which is worth quoting, as it helps to explain the 
current German bragging about Zeppelin raids on London, 
schemes for the invasion of Great Britain, and general 
“ frightfulness ” :— 

“Many years later, when I was Secretary of the Zoological 
Society of London, a German zoologist unfolded to me, in my 
office in Regent’s Park, his scheme for establishing, with German 
capital, a Hagenbeck Zoological Park in London, which, he assured 
me, would wipe us out in a season. He was uncertain as to the 
most suitable part of London to select for the enterprise, and 
wished my advice and assistance in choosing and obtaining a site. 
I know that he did not think me a fool, as he had asked for, 
obtained, and adopted many suggestions of mine with regard to 
the establishment he controlled in Germany, and he was an 
honourable man who would not have thought of bribing me. 
But his was a great scheme, which any man of experi- 
ence and intelligence must value, which any friend must 
help.” 

Apart from his interesting reminiscences of German life, 
Dr. Chalmers Mitchell’s book well deserves to be carefully 
read at the present moment. Its main object is to submit to 
close scrutiny the German doctrine of the biological justifica- 
tion of war. “ Wherever we look in nature,” says General 
von Bernhardi, “we find that war is a fundamental law of 
development. This great verity, whieh has been recognized 
in past ages, has been convincingly demonstrated in modern 
times by Charles Darwin. He proved that nature is ruled by 
an unceasing struggle for existence, by the right of the 
stronger, and that this struggle in ite apparent cruelty brings 
about a selection eliminating the weak and the unwholesome.” 
The German doctrine is that organisms rise to higher things, 
not on the stepping-stones of their dead selves, but on the 
dead bodies of all that come in their way. It was undoubtedly 
some general feeling of this kind which largely contributed to 
the organization of the German people for war during the 
past generation, and also enabled them to see in the present 
struggle the completion of the national purpose which was 
initiated in 1866 and 1870, “the very essence of the upward 
forces of evolution.” Dr. Chalmers Mitchell examines this 
proposition from the parely biological point of view, and 
succeeds very creditably in showing that it is based on “a 
dangerous mishandling of science.” The calm and impartial 
manner in which he writes, handling a scientific question as a 
man of science, adds greatly to the effectiveness of his book, 
which we commend to all our readers as a masterly counter- 
blast to the pseudo-science by means of which some German 
Professors have endeavoured to justify their country’s 
conduct, 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting a striking 
passage which illustrates Dr. Chalmers Mitchell's ability at 
once to see behind the scenes of so-called “ philosophy” and 
to put a charlatan in his proper place :— 

“TI trace back to Kant,” he says, “the dreaming megalo- 
mania that has destroyed the ‘German sense of reality and that 
has made German ‘ Kultur’ the enemy of the human race. Back 
to Kant, for corruptio optimi pessima. Nietzsche, of whom so 
much has been made, is a terminal flower of the tree of idealistic 
thought, beautiful, poisonous, and sterile. No doubt he has got 
into the newspapers through Mr. Bernard Shaw, a very competent 

ublicist whose antics were agreeable in times of peace. But even 

r. Shaw is only Nietzsche grinning through a horse-collar, a 
spectacle that his old patrons find indecent when there are serious 
affairs on hand.” 





THE STEWARDSHIP OF FAITH.*® 


Mr. Krresopr Laks has published under the title of The 
Stewardship of Faith some lectures delivered two years ago 
in America. They have all the clearness of thought and 
exactness of definition which distinguished his book on the 
earlier Epistles of St. Paul; and the subjects with which he 
here deals, being nearer the centre, require these qualities in 
an expositor even more urgently. His first problem is to 
ascertain what the Christian faith meant for its earliest 
preachers, and his second is to show how their first message 
was translated from the terms of Jewish thought into those 
of the Graeco-Roman world. But the purpose of this study 
of ancient history is the intensely practical one of urging that 
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a similar task of retranslation lies upon the Christian Church 
to-day. We think Mr. Lake has performed a most valuable 
service to his brethren by the clearness and candour with 
which he has expressed his opinions. It is possible to agree 
or disagree, but not to misunderstand. 

The first two lectures sketch the teaching of Jesus in 
relation to its historical background in the apocalyptic beliefs 
of the time. The recognition of this background is one of 
the more recent achievements of New Testament scholarship, 
and happily it has not been allowed to trouble the public 
mind until its significance has been reduced from the scale 
in which Schweitzer first presented it to something nearer 
its true proportions. Acknowledging that Jesus may hav 
been under an illusion as to the length of time the world 
would last, for He Himself disclaimed any knowledge of 
times and seasons, Mr. Kirsopp Lake here insists that 
such an illusion was an advantage in fixing attention 
on certain spiritual values. He illustrates from photo- 
graphy :— 

“Usually [photographers] are dealing with plates which are 

too sensitive to blue and insufficiently sensitive to yellow light, 
so that difficulties arise if they want to photograph something 
which contains a great deal of yellow. ‘They therefore use a 
screen of yellow glass, which cuts out the other rays of light, so 
that they obtain artificially a world in which there is little except 
yellow light, and so overcome the limitations of their plates. From 
the point of view of this illustration our minds are photographic 
plates which are too sensitive to certain social values, and not 
sensitive enough to certain spiritual values : and I believe that the 
eschatological view of the Jews and of Jesus has served as the 
yellow screen which has enabled us to overcome this lack of 
proportion.” 
The deposit of faith, therefore, which the Christian Church 
exists to carry down the ages is just an appreciation of the 
“eternal verities,” the ultimate values of life; the power 
to recognize the Spirit of God in the world and in 
man, and to co-operate with it. In the sketch which he 
gives of the history of the Christian Church in the first age 
Mr. Lake emphasizes again and again how frequently 
Christianity found itself “at the cross-roads,” having to make 
up its mind between adherence to tradition in what seemed a 
matter of principle and a recognition of some new witness of 
the Spirit. The baptism of Cornelius was an early and 
critical instance. The ministry of St. Paul, who stood 
between the Jew and the Greek, was one long process of 
rejecting logical deductions pressed upon him by one side and 
the other and following the “ demonstration of the Spirit.” 
And the theology and worship that emerged at the end of the 
first century, while as different as possible from those of the 
first Disciples at Pentecost, was nearer, as it seems to us, 
than theirs to the “ eternal verities.” 

Mr. Lake’s lectures are full of fresh and interesting 
judgments on incidents and problems of Church history. 
With those we cannot here deal. We are concerned with 
the conclusion of the whole matter, which is the appli- 
cation of these lessons of history to our own time. In 
short it is this, that “progressive movement, and not 
the retention of a fixed position, has throughout been the 
condition of vigorous life. Christianity has always been a 
movement: the stewardship of faith is to carry on the move- 
ment.” Mr. Lake takes the three chief forms in which the 
Christian tradition expresses itself, theology, ethics, and the 
ministry, and states in regard to each where he considers that 
“movement” is necessary. In all of them what is urgently 
required is observation of fact and not development of theory. 
As examples of theological doctrines which need restatement in 
the light of observed truth, he mentions the doctrine of the 
Atonement and that of the two natures of Christ; in both 
cases the heart of the mystery needs separation from 
particular and antiquated modes of expression. Turning to the 
ministry of reconciliation, he contrasts the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant types, and shows that each has something to learn 
from the other, and urges that the vexed question of the validity 
of Orders must be settled, not by theory or tradition, but the 
witness of the Spirit. The chief modern problems in the 
field of ethics he considers to be the raising of the standard 
in social life; and providing the nations with a “common 
superior” to whom they could submit their disputes without 
dishonour. The whole subject is handled with great candour 
and freshness, and in the right spirit of reverence, and we 
commend Mr. Lake's pages to the careful study of both clergy 
and laity. 
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BURDY’S LIFE OF SKELTON.*® 
Macav.ay called Burdy’s Life of Skelton an admirable picture 
of life in Ireland from 1707 to 1787. Skeiton, it will be 
recalled, was an Ulster clergyman of considerable learning 
and great piety. During the many famines which occurred in 
the course of his fifty-nine years of ministry he used almost 
incredible exertions to obtain and distribute oatmeal among 
his poor. Twice he sold his little collection of books— 
his sole companions in an isolated parish in Fermanagh 
—when all other means of raising money for the poor failed 
him. On one occasion Skelton saw a vision pleasantly typical 
of his epoch. A lady—a widow—had offered him the position 
of tutor to her children. One night, while he was still in 
doubt whether to accept, “he saw the appearance of a wig- 
block rising by degrees out of the floor of his room, which, 
when it got above the floor, moving backwards and forwards, 
said in a solemn voice, ‘Beware of what you are about,’ and 
sank gradually down.” He refused the post, and the 
words of the majestic visitant were justified two years after- 
wards, when the lady married the tutor who went in his stead 
and made the rest of the poor man’s life wretched by her 
conduct. Skelton never obtained the preferments to which 
his oratorical skill and virtuous life entitled him. However, 
as his biographer remarks, he would not have benefited by the 
richest living, as it was his custom only to keep so much of 
bis income for himself as would buy him absolute necessaries. 
The rest he devoted to the poor, succouring Roman Catholics 
and Presbyterians as freely as men of his own congregation. 





FICTION. 





JOURNEYS WITH JERRY THE JARVEY.f 
Tue word “jarvey” is a curious example of specialization. 
Nowadays it is applied nine times out of ten to the driver of 
an Irish car. But its origin was English, and a hundred 
years ago it was used as a colloquial synonym for a hackney 
eoachman or hackney coach. The invaluable Murray tells as 
that the term is a by-form of Jarvis or Jervis, a proper name, 
on the strength of a reference in Grose’s Dictionary of Vulgar 
Terms, and quotes a curious passage from the Experiences of 
Serjeant Ballantine, who says that “ the driver of a hackney 
eoach was called a jarvey, a compliment paid to the class in 
consequence of one of them named Jarvis having been 
banged”—a decidedly left-handed compliment! Jarvis, by 
the way, was the name of the faithful servant in The Gamester, 
an eighteenth-century play, and Mrs. Jervis was the virtuous 
housekeeper in Pamela. But whatever was the character and 
end of the eponymous hero of the tribe, it has long out- 
grown any sinister associations. For the last fifty years or so 
the term “jarvey” has been inseparably connected with Irish 
ear-drivers, and at once calls up an assemblage of qualities in 
which great conversational powers, geniality, and a remarkable 
gift for euphemism predominate. This is, after all, as might 
be expected. Until the arrival of the motor, the “jarvey” 
was perhaps the chief intermediary between the visitor and 
the native in Ireland. Ireland is, or was, notoriously the 
“most car-drivingest ” country in creation. Tourists, sports- 
men, publicists, and politicians probably derived more informa- 
tion from the “jarvey” than from any one else. As bis 
earnings were largely dependent on the custom of strangers, 
it was natural that he should take a roseate view of the 
country and its attractions. Hence his optimism and 
euphemism. His great aim was to tell his passengers what 
he thought it would please them to hear—that the fish were 
“shouldhering one another out of the river,” or that the bog 
was “ polluted wid shnipes.” If it poured cats and dogs it was 
enly a “small dhrop of perspiration out of the clouds.” 
£ometimes, it is true, this optimism was varied by moments 
of candour, as when a stranger, arriving at a favourite golf 
resort, asked the jarvey which was the best hotel and was 
told: “ Whichever ye goes to, ye’ll wish ye had gone to the 
other.” Only a few years ago it fell to the lot of the present 
writer to drive across Dublin on a car with a small but 
extremely lively horse. After an exceptionally spirited cara- 
cole, the driver ingenuously owned that this was the first time 
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the horse had ever been between the shafts. The Dublin 
“ jarvey” was a type apart. He had a reputation to live up 
to, and it was said that he spent the slack months making 
up stories to tell the tourists in the summer season. 
Bat with all his accomplishments and his traditions, the Irish 
“ jarvey” is, if not extinct, like the lamplighter, at least in 
process of extinction. The “ taxi,” in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of the Dublin Corporation, is bound to prevail in 
the long run, and motor-cars and chars-d-bancs are already 
employed on the chief tourist routes. Taxi-drivers may 
ultimately develop conversational powers, but not for some 
time to come. They are still too busy driving. The inevitable 
disappearance of the “ jarvey ” is one of the penalties that we 
pay for the speeding up of traffic, and Mr. Roche has there- 
fore done well to record these monologues of one of the most 
remarkable of the profession—monologues which are all the 
more illuminating because they were addressed not to a 
stranger, but to one who could meet him more than half-way. 
What they lose by the absence of the accommodating, con- 
ciliatory, blarneying element, they gain by their outspoken 
candour, which borders at times on the Rabelaisian. Jerry is 
not talking to please, because he knows that it is no use. 
Mr. Roche is no credulous visitor, but a native and a resident, 
and he meets Jerry as augurto augur. There is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of Mr. Roche’s memory. Many of the 
episodes are too strange to have been invented, and the turn 
of phrase and choice of metaphor are reproduced with a 
fidelity worthy of the authors of the R.M. But as we gather 
that these chapters are largely based on conversations held a 
good many years ago, it would be a mistake to regard them as 
typical of the realities of contemporary Irish life. Jerry is 
essentially a laudator temporis acti, and his standpoint is only 
too clearly indicated in his comments on the more temperate 
habits of the present generation :— 

“ Bad luck to it for Tay, 'tis it I have blemt for half the mis- 
fortunes in the counthry. There’s ould women in the town wid 
stomachs that would make good boots, they’re so well tanned from 
it, an’ look at the state of the club below on account of it. God 
be wid ould times; ’tis many the fine dacent drunkin’ gintleman 
I see comin’ down them steps. An’ what would you see there 
nowP Tay-pots. Tay-pots an’ more tay-pots agin, wid maybe 
two or three relicts of ould times sated wid a jug of wather an’ 
an empty glass before ’em waitin’ for some person to come in an’ 
put the whisky init for’em. An’ I’m toult’tis the same way at 
balls an’ parties. Tay an’ coffee an’ gruel, God help us, in place 
= for the gintlemen an’ Nagus for the gerruls like it used 


Thus whatever be the theme, whether the vagaries of 
modern gentility—which he happily describes as “a kind of 
top-dressing of grandeur”—or the aggressiveness of our 
modern Amazons, the working of the marriage market, the 
methods of dispensary doctors, funerals and fairs, sport and 
diversion, the whisky-bottle is nearly always in evidence; and 
although Jerry declares that “ dacency is dead and gentility 
givin’ it but a hungry wake,” one cannot share his lamenta- 
tions over the passing of an age in which bard drinking was 
regarded as a sign of good breeding, and country life escaped 
dulness by the aid of dissipation and eccentricity, 





Marjory Mallory. By Ivan Hodgkinson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6e.)—Mr. Hodgkinson bas made his first adventure into fiction 
in the “ First Novel Library,” where he is, at all events, in 
good company. In his story be has chosen to concentrate all 
his energies on the drawing of the one central figure, and to 
introduce his other characters merely as a background to her. 
He has made a quiet, capable study of the disillusionment of 
a typically modern girl, of the kind of girl who, brought up 
to “ covet earnestly the best things,” marries a man who “ was 
the happy possessor of many of the slighter virtues; that is 
to say, he bad few small vices.” We confess to a certain 
sympathy with Crawshay’s “ British” ideas, which, althcagh 
he feels no passion in his marriage, prevent his divorcing 
Marjory on her elopment with Tremaine. Indeed, the heroine 
herself is all the more interesting for being slightly irritating, 
and our only regret on finishing the book is that Mr. 
Hodgkinson should have allowed touches of conventionality 
to mar work which is in many ways individual and dignified. 

The Captain of His Soul. By Henry James Forman, 
(Grant Richards. 6s.)—When Gilbert Spotiswood, not far 
from starvation, and unable to satisfy his ambition for 
journalistic work, lived ina slum in New York, his German 
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landlord committed suicide, whereupon Gilbert, with a good 
deal of new-found sentiment for the drunken German, 
declined to make a “scoop” of his own, and told a reporter 
all about it in a friendly way. Now, we frankly own that we 
find it difficult to sympathize with those who will not help 
themselves, and this lack of initiative is fairly typical of the 
very small soul that Gilbert captained. Mr. Forman is 
sincerity itself, and writes genuinely of genuine emotions, 
but he is lacking either in imagination or in the power to 
enlist our sympathy. We are told of the heroine’s sparkling 
charm, and we believe in it because Mr. Forman evidently 
knows her more intimately than we do; at the descriptions of 
the hero’s most impassioned moments we are inclined to smile 
politely. Yet it may well be that this rather uninspired 
account of the development, through success and trouble and 
women’s influence, of the personality of an average young 
min is truer to human nature, and consequently of greater 
value, than many more romantic adventures in psychology. 

READABLE Novets.—The House of the Misty Star. By the 
Author of The Lady of the Decoration. (Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 6s.)—A prettily written and “understanding” story of 
young Americans in old Japan.——Battles of Life. By 
Austin Philips. (Martin Secker. 6s.)—Those of Mr. Philips’s 
stories which are concerned with the deeper emotions are 
admirably dramatic; in light comedy he is less convincing. 
Years of Plenty. By Ivor Brown. (Same publisher and 
price.)—This study of a boy at school and University is 
cleverly written and “exactly like." ——-Who Goes There! By 
Robert W. Chambers. (D. Appleton and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Chambers has made of the German spy system in the autumn 
of last year a most romantic and thrilling story. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 








In his essay upon Political Ideals: their Nature and 
Development (Humphrey Milford, 2s. 6d. net), Mr. ©. Delisle 
Burns has made an interesting contribution to the theoretical 
study of politics. He discusses in turn the ideals which form 
the bases of the different schools of contemporary political 
opinion, and, for their better comprehension, discusses them 
historically. Thus, his first chapter deals with the conception 
of “ Liberty” in special relation to the growth of that con- 
ception at Athens; his second chapter treats in the same way 
of the idea of “Order” which found its fullest expression in 
Rome; and so he proceeds in a series of chapters on such 
subjects as “Renaissance Sovereignty,” “ Revolutionary 
Rights,” and, finally, upon the modern ideals of Nationalism 
and of Imperialism, of Socialism and of Individualism. 
Though we do not always find ourselves in agreement with 
Mr. Burns’s conclusions, yet his work has great merits. He 
is always scrupulously fair in his exposition of each of the 
successive ideals which he describes, and he is no less impar- 
tial in the criticism to which he subjects them. But the 
philosophic detachment which gives so much value to Mr. 
Burns’s reflections does not prevent them from holding our 
interest. This is partly because he writes excellently in a 
straightforward and sometimes in a trenchant style, and 
partly because in all his abstract reasoning he keeps in mind 
the practical and contemporary bearings of his subject. 





We have received a copy of The Annual Register for the 
Year 1914 (Longmans and Co., 18s.). The task of the com- 
pilers of this most useful book must have been of extreme 
difficulty in the present instance. It is a hundred years since 
such an epic has been crowded into its pages. But not only 
were the events to be recorded of great complexity, but the 
contemporary reports of them were necessarily incomplete 
owing to the demands of the Censorship. After all, however, 
the Annual Register has never professed to bea history of 
events. It is rather a history of how events have strack those 
who lived at the time of their occurrence; and the editor is to 
be congratulated upon the very great success with which he has 
achieved this aim in the new volume, 





Professor W. J. Sedgefield, who holds the Chair of English 
Language at Manchester University, has written a deeply 
interesting study upon The Place-Names of Cumberland and 











Westmorland (Longmans and Co. for the Manchester Univer. 
sity Press, 10s. 6d. net). The striking feature of the place. 
names of this part of England i is the large proportion which 
show a Scandinavian origin. These are traces left by the 
large Norse settlements that took place there during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, and even earlier. 





A new volume has been published in the Oxford collection 
of classical texts. It contains Ovid's Tristia, Epistulae eg 
Ponto, and Halieutica, as well as fragments of lost works 
(Oxford University Press, 3s.). The text has been edited and 
a short critical commentary added by Mr. S. G. Owen. 





The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1915 (Macmillan and Co, 
10s. 6d. net) has been issued in the face of obvious difficulties, 
It has been impossible to obtain the usual official revision of 
the chapters upon Germany and Austria-Hungary; while, to 
quote the preface, “ both Belgium and Serbia have been com- 
pletely disorganized.” In spite of this, the book remains as 
valuable as ever for purposes of reference. We learn that 
the Turkish pages have been largely rewritten, as also those 
dealing with China. Among the special additions to this 
issue is a list of the more important publications upon the 
war, arranged according to the countries of origin, and 
including German publications. 





A new edition has appeared of Philips’ Handy Volume Atlas 
of the World (George Philip and Son, 2s. 6d. net). It con- 
tains a “War Supplement,” consisting of small-scale maps 
of the two main fields of war and a tabular statement of the 
strength of the belligerent forces. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—_—e——_ 
Andrews (E. 8.), The Strength of Materials, 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 104 
Balfour (A. J.), Theism and Humanism, 8vo ..(Hodder Stoughton L, 108 
Bashore (H. B.), Overcrowding and "Defective wn in the 
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LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD,, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


———— 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


The simplest and safest Home Remedy 
for Rheumatism, Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 





For Soldiers suffering 
from Rheumatism, 
owing to prolonged 


These Crystals are pre- 
pared from the brine 
of the famous Springs, 


2/6 


Dissolved in a hot bath, exposure in the 
they draw from the por 28-ib. beg trenches, a few 
system the Uric Acid Delivered free to baths of Daorrwicn 
that causes Rheu- any Reilwey Baines Sarts have 
matiom, and quickly Btation in Great proved an invaluable 
eflect a complete cure. Britein, and infallible remedy. 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 12c), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND LOOK 2CKS 
Three Grand Prizes an oO! a rauco- 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The oly Grand Prize —— 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. mometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 


tora, Chronographs, and 


Shi 
Kew W CATALOGUE free on lication, 
E. DENT and CQ. Ltd., 
Makers of the great W e«tminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID sosvseoese BELEN ooo. 














FOR SALE AND . To LET. 
N Oo R T Of w aA L E 
TO LET, 


By Month or for longer, on Merionethshire coast, 
an OLD PLAS (1660) 
that has been carefully restored and antiquely though comfortably furnished. 
Very beautifully placed on an eminence, it faces 8.W., and commands un- 
mountain views dominated by Snowdon itself. 
avenue is entered under an Eire-court (in which is additional 
ae and ends in a high walled fore-court, whence flights of stone 
lead down to the oid terraced 
are fine old trees, fountains, owe hedges, and attractive garden 
‘aildings. Three reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom (h. & ¢,). 
aoa sanitation. Garage with pit and hose, and chauffeur’ 5 quarters, 
and other service if desired. 
Good ha and golf and few hundred acres shootin 
Station 14 miles, village and church } mile, (Castle a Links) 
5 miles, Sea 2 miles, Abergiaslyn Pass 3 miles, 
Rent, 10 guineas a week. 
Photographs and sketches can be seen at agents, 
WHATLEY, WING & ©O., Arlington | Street, Piccadilly. 





~ ON THE | THE SOUTH DOWNS, 5, SEVEN MILES FROM BRIGHTON. 


LAYTON HOLT, containing 15 bedrooms ; Se ttally 
fitted half-timbered residence with lovely views. Electric light, central 
beating, Company's water, and telephone. Wonderful rose gardens, woodland, 
~ on ture—a bout 112 acres in all. 
be Sold by Auction on 20th July by Messrs. ENIGHT, FRANK, & 
RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, w. 


I1GH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
would take over on usual terms, or amalgamate with, another small 
School, or take Partner with capital or boys. South Coast. Four acres 
beautiful nds. Scholarship successes.—Box No. 74, The Spectator, 
I 1 Wellington Street, Strand, w.c, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
OLMER’S BOYS’ SCHOOL, KINGSTON, JAMAICA. 


A HEAD-MASTER wanted in ‘September. Salary £350-£400 per annum, 
with capitation fees which, during the last three years, have averaged over 
€100 per annum. Candidates must be Graduates, with Honours in Mathe- 
matics, of some University in the United Kingdom; they should offer either 
(atin or English as a — subject, and they should not be qualified for 
military service.—Ap ms, with copies of testimonials, ahould be made 
at unce to Mr. H. H. GGOTT, 13 Bupert Street, London, W. The names of 
sslocti candidates will be forwarded to the Trustees of the School for tinal 

ion, 
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G#oonpany SCHOOL FOR EAST 
DEREHAM, NORFOLK, 

The Governors of the above School invite applications for the post of 
SCIENCE MISTRESS, to coummence work in September. 

Special subject, BOT "ANY. Degree and experience essential. 

Salary £120, rising by annual incremeuts of £5 to £140 per annum. 

Forms of application, wlich should be returned not later than the 23rd June, 
may be obtained from A. E. WHITBY, 

14 Cemetery Road, Kast Dereham. Clerk to the Governors. 

___—*Sth June, 1915, 








AC ARLING SCHOOL STROU D. 
HEAD-MASTER required, early in Septeasber, for the above Seconda 
School. The School and Head-Master’s house stand on seven acres of le: 


and are about half a mile from Stroud. 

The Master must be between 30 and 45 years of age, and must be a Graduate 
of some University of the United Kingdom, or have such equivalent qualifica- 
tion as may be approved by the Board of Edncation ; ; im the latter case he must 
satisfy the Governors that he has for — jess then five years efficient) 
ducted a school of a grade inferior to that fer which the Marling 


not i 
provides. 

The Master will receive a fixed of £100 and a capitation fee of £1 per 
term for each boy, in addition to Master's house and mites and taxcs 
thereon. 

There are now 135 boys at the School. 

Applications, stating age and quatifications, with copies of not more than 
four recent testimonials and the names of personal cen, to be made by 
the 20th June, 1915, to the Clerk to the Governors, FREDK,. WINTER- 
BOTHAM, Solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire, from whom farther particulars 
may be obtained. 


Gos WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED, by September, a Temporary . ASSISTANT. a to teach 
History and, if powsille, Vocal Music. Applicant mast have reached the 
standard of a Decree—iuter. Arts or Inter. nee, or Oxford or Cawmbridce 
Higher Local (Honours), or some examination equivalent thereto. 
Previous experience desirable. Good disciplinarian. Commencing salary £100, 
—Applications to be sent tothe HEAD. MASTER, Grammar School, Falmouth, 
before 28th June, 1915, 


18th June, 1915. 

eeorosn COLLEGE | FOR - WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT'S PARK, LONDON, 

Applications are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT of the 
— Hostel in York Place. The Hostel accommodates about fourteen 

ts. 

Preference will be given to Candidates holding a University Degree or tte 
equivalent. | — with University St te, some know of Nursing, 
and experience in h t are essential qualifications. The 
salary offered is £75 per annum, with residence, 

Four printed or _ cepies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent Testimonials, « ld be sent later than Wednesday, June 30th, to 
the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, Bedford College, Kegent’s Park, Loudon, 
N.W., from whom further postions are may be obtained. 








T JNIVERSITY | COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY.) 


The Council of the College invites applications for the post of LECTURER 
in SEMITIC LANGUAGES. The salary will be £250 per annum, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, with testimonials, must be received on er before Thursday, 


June 24th, 1915. 
University College, Cardiff, D, J. A. BROWN, 
‘gistrar. 


June 12th, 1915, S58 
DESIDENTIAL T TRAINING ~ COLLEGE FOR 


WOMEN, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 


WANTED, September, LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Elementary Experi- 
mental Science, Hygiene, Nature Study, and Advanced Botany), and the 
METHOD OF ARITHMETIC. Commencing salary for suitaiiy qualified 
candidate £100, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical attendanuce.—Apply 
PRINCIPAL, 


HE COUNCIL of the DURHAM COLLEGES in the 
UNIVERSITY of DUBHAM pro shortly to appoint a PRINCIPAL 
ofthe WOMEN'S HUSTEL, who must toe Lady poasessmg University qualit- 
cations.—For information as to the terms and conditions of the post applica- 
tion should be made to the SECRETARY of the Council, University Slices, 
Durham. 











Q CIENCE MISTRESS | required for September. ‘Chemistr y 

up to Matriculation standard, at least, with Elementary Physics and 
Botany. Experience or Training and Games desirable. Salary from £110 to 
£130.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, which will not be returned, 
to be sent as soon as possible to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Pendleton High 
School for Girls, Manchester. 


OUNTRY RECTORY, SOMERSET, in healthy ‘country 
and beautiful surroundings. " WAN TED, for next Term, a little GIRL 
about 10 to educate with own child. Terms very moderate. References given 
and required.—Box No. 738, The Spectator, 1 Wellingtom Street, Strand, 


London, W.C. 
SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 

WANTED, at the Newport (I. of W.) ew - A Secondary School (Mixed) an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for Domestic Subjects, qualified in Cookery, 
Laundry, and Needlework, and able to arranze school dinners; willingness to 
assist in girls’ games a recommendation. Commencing salary 290 per anbum, 
—Applications, on forms supplied for the purpose, must be Joesived 1 not later 
than iéth July, 1915. 

JC JHN DUFTON, Clerk, 20 Holyrood Street, Nowport, Lw. 
OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(for the Training of Women as Elementary School Teachers). 
WANTED, for September, an experienced TEACHER with a Diploma 
in Teaching to supervise Schoo! Practice and Lecture in Histo: 

Salary, according to qualifications and experience, £100 £120, resident.—~ 

Ap P ly immediately to the PRINCIPAL at the he College. 








OUNG LADY, Graduate (First Class Honours 7 
Edinburgh, 1014), wishes Secretarial work, or Lectures’ in E 
literat as Teacher or Tutor.—Apply ‘Bev. FRANK rt 





‘T. MARY’S SCHOOL, CALNE, WILTS.—CHURCH 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Boarders and Day Fupils). 
HEAD-MISTRESS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER. 
cal, -; 4-9 to the Chairman, the ABCHDEACON OF WILTS, 
ue 





12] 12] George  Sunete Edinburgh. a 


ANTED, in October, af SENIOR TRAIN ED MAST ER 


with an Englis! b board and lodging. 
Must be cnmarsiod. Apply bre RVICE BecuriNa AGENCY, Delhi, Indic. 
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LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Escoguised by the Board of Eduestion, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
nized by the oO! ucation, by the ) % 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary » 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ ificate; the London Teachers’ Dipome; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ tificeate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scho 
£4 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund. 
Students may borrow sums not ex ing £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


XFORD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION, 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer Two Scholar- 





C 





HUROH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST HIN 
CBinnawr scuooe ros nos Daveutaas OF cantar 


Ev facility for finishing ils and preparation for the versi' 
desired. Entire charge of -# ~ SS sued —agele PRINCIPALS. in @ 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
ae gO ees trie AEEO™, Feat Bence tenet Mode 
” BRACING ATE FROM DOWNS AND on 
et om given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER i 


A LEXANDRA COLLEGE, DUBLIN.—Princi 

WHITE, LL.D, PHYSICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 's 
Swedish System. Head of Department, Miss M. E. Tempest. Students are 
trained as Teachers of Gymnastics and Games. Subjects: Gymnastics 
(Educational and Remedial), Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, Massage, Games, 
Dancing, Swimming. The Course ds over two years. 








Miss 
Ling’ 





ships for the year 1915-16 to Women Students in need of assi e, to 

enable them to take the Oxford Training Course, and One such Scholarship 

is also offered through the Oxford Delegacy for the i of Secondary 

‘Teachers.—Applications should be made in wri , not later July 10th, 

to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

here PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLE a 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 

| IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 

LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 


course, Children in residence. — For Bier pene, to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY A TATION, COBRPORATED, 


19 Beaumont Street, Liv 1. 
ROEBEL EDUCATION ALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
‘eachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. 8 ds.—For P: t and informa’ 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

(special entry), &c. modern ho’ within 200 of Sea.—For Illus 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

pss TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) — Beautiful country, oy — 























|S hee IELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Scholarshi By for ieetaaee ane No to Prin 
P SSUMMER TERM ends July 28th. oat, 





UEEN MARGARET’S SOHOOL 
from Scarborough. 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ROSALIND FOWLER. 
The School will RE-OPEN at Pitlochry on tember 23rd, 1915, and 
remain in its present quarters until the end of the War. 


ectus from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Atholl Palace, Pitlochry, 
ire. 


Per 

PS ap tae PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Prinei; 

A, ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, "The Staff cousleteal 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ev branch of RN 

i . including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic 

Stockho. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of 

Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical ~~ 
erences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 

Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Tes BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gym: 








nastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Physio- 


logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &, E 





French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary 
tions, Home life; efficient supervision. 
HE PRINCIPALS of a large, good-class PRIVATE 
DAY SCHOOL in W. London wish to help TWO WELL-ADVANCED 
GIRLS, 15-17, whose Parents have been impoverished through the war.— 
Apply, Box No. 739, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, don, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramrorr Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 




















UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M, V. Hixt, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


‘| lamas HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. <—- Playing-fields and Rink. Cricket, 


Sw 6 


IVERPOOL COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUY'TON 
HALL, HUYTON, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President—The EARL OF DERBY. 
Chairman of Council—F. J. LESLIE, Esq. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond.). 

Extensive School buildings, playing field, &., in healthy country. House 
system (Junior House). Largeand efficient staff, 17 resident. Leaving 
Scholarships to the Universities, Five Open University Scholarships won in 
three years. Exceptional advantages for Conversational French an an, 
Music (Orchestra), Art, Dancing, Gymnastics, and Domestic Science, The 
College Council is prepared to offer a Scholarship of £45 a year to daughter of 
Army or Navy officer on active service. 


RAIGMOUNT, Dick Puiaczt, EDINBURGH. 
For the Daughters of Gentlemen, 











Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, 











Thorough Education. Bracing Climate, 
Swedish Gymnastics, Healthy Games, 
Chassevant Method of Music. 


Prospectus on application to the Principal. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education. 
Older Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 





Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


| Fg tty HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class ing School for Girls, Prinet 


Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Ed 
on modern lines. Special attention given to La Music, and Pain 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if req 


Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
ench, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
ood and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; see 

athing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal, 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { a pet M.A 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high positi Fees from 60 guineas. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
STIRLING. 


ding School for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
general educction on modern lines. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th. 


M OUNTHOURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages 























Langu Literature, and Music specialities. attention given te 
health and the develop t of ch ter. Pupils prepared for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good rhe field for ~~ References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 


Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRIN CLPAL for Prospectus. 


T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX, 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 

NEW BURY.—Gard for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 

and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 R.H.8, 

Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. eeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


FOREIGN. 


shee - PRINCIPAL of a long-established FINISHING 

SCHOOL in PARIS has lately removed to a charming house, with 
garden and tennis-court, within -_- reach of the WEST END OF LONDON, 
where, with her French staff and French servants, she is able to offer an 
unusual opportunity for the acquisition of Conversational French. Facilities 
for the study of Music and Art are also exceptionally good.—Apply Box No. 
732, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-10, Each art. 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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mesh es oe AC. ADEM Y. 
The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on 5ru OCTOBER, 1915. 


An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, 26th June, at 10 a.m. 

It is requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior Boys 

etween the ages of 7 and 13): and also a Supplementary House for Boarders 
= whom there may not be vacancies in the other Houses. 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the Boarding 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY; orto Mr. C, E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. Dayid Street, 
Edinburgh. 


[ores ee 





PARK 8 Cc 
near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 


ih =#=? = | 8 C H O O L. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 2th axp 25th. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boarders and TWO smaller 
open SCHOLARSHIPS tenable with Boarding Scholarships. 

Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualifiedstaff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 
W ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 6ru, 77s, 81x. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 














OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 

8vo, giving iculars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 

Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 

Messrs. os E, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
London, W. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
oon ame facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 
in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30a year, will be competed 
for.—For further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 
Oundle. 
ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN,—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country. Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate. 





M. RCHISTON CASTLE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


An Examination will be held at Merchiston on Wednesday, 30th June, and 
Thursday, Ist July, 1915. The Scholarships are open to all boys who are under 
Mi years of age on Ist July, 1915. 

For further information application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 

FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
July 13th, 4th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to £33 per annum,.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

Dorm COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
] Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or te the 
BURSAR. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


O O T H A M S C H O O L. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWN'TREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 


Education, Cantab.) 
THE AUTUMN 

















TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2lsr. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Pootham School, York. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 
1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
ASTBOURN E COLLEG EB. 
4 _President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugly School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. et 
A New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-beth, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


[*LEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 





Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving spay Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will in on Thursday, lth 
mber, 1915. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Coltburst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Ep lopsy Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr, ALA McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge, 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL ‘TRAINING 
e FOB LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
any Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 


date. 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
UTHORS’ MSS. TYPED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Special 
discount fot large orders and regular-work. Urgent work executed and 
delivered sate day as received.—Apply, MANAGER, ‘lhe Crown Typewriting 
and Dupltenfing Bureau, Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon 
Street, E.C, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


QS coHOOLS AN TUTORS 
Ko FOR GIRLS AND BOYS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
ay eae including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel. : Regent 4026, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looki for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRBONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


AT 


eens Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 
PPUTORS Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus ablo 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City, 
HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 

Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sea, close to moor. Shady and 
sheltered garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables, 
Private Sitting-room if required.—Apply “L. CANTAB,” Middiecott, Lising- 
ton, 8. Devon. Tel. 8 Haytor. No rooms vacant until September, 


Y OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 

Engiand’s First Nature Cure, established 1902. Sleeping Chalets, 
Sun and Air Baths, &c. Idea) for a restful holiday, with or without treatment. 
—Write for illustrated prospectus and testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, 
Broadlands, Medstead, Hants, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 





every 
3 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been «5; uy erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering fon Lpilepsy. 
E ienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi avd Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. ¥. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. BR.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, *‘ Biattis has been very effective.” Tins, is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 40, éd.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Read, Shefiield. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
Mouse Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, mauages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 








— — Se = 





APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsaye Memoriat), 
UEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Paraon: U.M, Tus Korea, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are asad. 


Treasurer; Tux Eant oy Uannowsr, Secretary: Goprnsr H, Hamitrox, 
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OVER 12”, 


This is the return yielded by a 
Canada Life Annuity to a man 
of 67. Other ages in proportion. 


Best value—greatest security. 


Prospectus post free from 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO., 


8 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


P.c.B. 16. 











Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 





= = = = == = = —=——s 
OOKS.—Palgrave Treasury Sacred Song, 6s., for 1s. 6d. ; 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, col.illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.: 

rge paper, 21s, net, for 8s. 6d.; Wm, Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., l5s., 

.; Book of the Army Pageant, col. illus., 5s., for 1s.6d.; Bumpus’s Glories 
of N, France, 110 illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 6s. 64. ; Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., 
£4 4s., for 22 2s.; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 4s. 6d.; Mme. de 
Brinvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s, 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Bismarck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Waite’s Secret Tradition in 
Freemasonry, 2 vols., 423., for 16s. Send alsofor Catalogue, 100,000 Bargains on 
hand, If you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest 
Buyer in the Provinces. —Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED. —Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851, 
Browning's Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson's French Court ; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Plain or Ringlets, 
Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 


=== 


for 5s. 








1858 ; Memoirs of Casanova ; 
Birmingham. 





————. 


THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


SAVE THE CHILDREN, 


THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 19,600 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care, 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 


Oid Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 





*," Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and sean sareninad 





PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERCENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tae CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Prestpent: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vice-PRESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
‘and others, 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, ban 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, Ben! 
sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles. 

Hox, TREASURER: How. Secrerarr: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL, Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
34 Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Bawxers: NATIONAL PROVINC IAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
How, Avuprtor: J, 8, LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria "Embankment, s.W. 
Full roe can be had from the Hon, aati on pin cicencieneen 


PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 
(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 


130 BEDS FOR SICK AnD. eepee SOLDIERS. 
LBERT G. PANTER, Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 «. %| 204 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ,., 25 0 O| Members .., us see oe oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice- CRA « 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ... c—-— 22 and Journal . cma 836 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


72 VICTORIA STREET, 


Offices: 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


Per Dosen. 
Bots, §-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 President : 


National Book Trade Provident 
Society. 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and 
approved under the National Insurance Act.) 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis- 
tress among Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Assistants, 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


—_—_—_- 


Scale of Charges for 


















ST. ESTEPHE FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. Advertisements. 
Su ° rior DINNER WINE, old in » Life Membership £5. Yearly Subscription 6s. Ovursix Pace (when available) 14 Gorweas, 
oe = oes a tal No application for heip has beon P .. £12212 0 
bottle. On comparison it will be refused. a 66 
—— % ‘_ d oF bigher ocheen. Please support the Booksellers’ Assistant. marter-Page (Half. Column 330 
The appreciation this wine meets B. W. Tuorsrtor, arrow Column (Third of Page) : . ° 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 9 Walbrook, E.C. Secretary. Half Narrow Column ...........0+0 ee 
ing number of customers it pro- Quarter Narrow Column ......... 
cures us in London and the oy (two-thirds width of ase 
Provincesgivesusadditionalcon- «© ft egg ee wg TAA TT TOT A TI | PRO) rreerennsennennnnnennnnnnntnnnnnnne " 
fidence in submitting it to those STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, Miss Toeeumeee — 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage crite coUNcr! ee ebine Toth —_— ComPaNiEs, 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. ee, . .csinatntesnnnennnd 21616 0 

Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, | Nonricted(ty vormiasion)tzom the Commit Magurine, os => haemo 1614 0 


All who know these wines tcll us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Strest. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 








reprinted(by permission)from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Gooten House, 
Vauxball Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mal! East, 53.W. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should nor be addressed to the Ep1ror, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
page, 16s, an inch. 

Broad column following ‘ ‘Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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CuurcH ARMY War Work 








——__—_— 


RECREATION HUTS 
and TENTS and Camp 
CHURCH ROOMS 


for the troops in England, 
France, Malta and Egypt. 











Huts cost - ~- ~- £300 
Tents - ~ - - £150 
Church Rooms - £130 
Week's Working - £2 


HOSPITAL in NORTH 
FRANCE 


for Allied Wounded, under 
French Red Cross. 

100 Beds, C.A. Orderlies. 
Week's Working - £150 
Named Bed - - £50 


AMBULANCE CARS 


for the Front, under British 
Red Cross. 

Fitting body and 3 months’ 
maintenance - - £100 


Week's Working - £3 
£975 pays for 3 months’ 
maintenance of staff for 
convoy of 25. Communion 
requisites accompany. 


BRITISH and BELGIAN 
REFUGEES 


housed and offered work. 























RECREATION 
HUT 
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RECREATION | 
ROOMS for SAILORS’ 
& SOLDIERS’ WIVES 


£100 equips. 
Week’s Working ~ 











£2 


KITCHEN CAR 


for wounded and weary 
soldiers at the Front. 


Week’s Working - £3 
Communion requisites ac- 
company. 


WIVES, WIDOWS, and 
ORPHANS 


of Sailors and Soldiers 
received and comforted in 
Fresh Air Homes. Two 
weeks’ change for mother 
and two children £2 











CANTEENS (non-intexicants) 


for Workers in Ordnance 


Factories. 





BRITISH PRISONERS 


in Germany. £150 buys 
1,000 Parcels of food and 


comforts. 











PRAY PROVI 


D 





Cheques ci 


Bryanston St., Marble Arch, W. 


for the urgent needs of all these branches and of our 
ORDINARY WORK, which is going on much as usual. 


‘ossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to Presenpary Canute, Hon, Chief Sec., Headquarters, 
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BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


South Coast 


Watering Places 


with their adjacent 
MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


Provide entertainments suited to all tastes. Revitalising 
air, bright skies, sparkling seas, and social joys abundant. 


HASTINGS BRIGHTON 

ST. LEONARDS HOVE 

BEXHILL WORTHING 
EASTBOURNE LITTLEHAMPTON 
SEAFORD BOGNOR 
TUNBRIDGE SOUTHSEA 


WELLS ISLE OF WIGHT 


For Particulars 
write 6277 Publicity Dept., 
L.B. & S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge Terminus. 
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Private G. Dowsell, of the 2nd Welsh Regiment, writes, December 8th, 1014, 
Srom the North Staffs Infirmary :—'’ | am Sending this tin of your 
Tobacco, which | owe my life, as no doubt you will see that a shrap- 
nel bullet passed through the tin, which | was carrying in my serge 
coat pocket; you can guess | was very thankful | was carrying a tin 
of Player’s Navy Cut. which | have been smoking this last three 
years .., | must say there was a great rush for Piayer’s Navy Cut 
when issued out at the Front, and ows a great comfort to the troops 
in the trenches. 


Players Navy Cut 


TOBACCO AT THE FRONT. 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 
It would be well If those wishing to send Tobacco to our Soldiers 
would remember those still in Great Britain. There are thousands 
of Regulars and Territorials awaiting orders and In sending a present 
now you are assured of reachingyour man. Supplies may be obtained 
from the usual trade sources, and we shall be glad to furnish any 
information on application, 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will (through the yee for 
Export, the British-American Tobacco Co,, Ltd.) be pleased te 
arrange supplies of 
this world-renowned 
Brand to be for- 


John Player warded to the Front 


& Sons, at Duty Free Rates 
Castle Tobacco 

Factory, The Imperia! Totaece On. 
NOTTINGHAM. (of Gt. = med &  tacland 























P.483 


EAT LESS MEAT. 


Board of Trade Advice. 








The Board of Trade recently called attention to the 
great importance of restricting the consumption of meal 
with a view to economising the national supplies and 
avoiding an excessive increase in price. 

Enormous quantities are required for the Army and 
Navy, and it is an act of patriotism on the part of the 
civil population to eat less meat and prevent a shortage 
that might affect our fighting men. 

The public have been advised by well-known food 
experts to eat more cheese. 

Cheese is a most valuable substitute for meat, and is 
not only cheaper, but contains a greater amount of 
nourishing and body-building properties. 

Now that the weather is warmer it is advisable to eat 
lighter foods, and there is nothing more suited to the 
season of the year than cheese. 

Certain kinds, however, are not easily digested by a 
large number of people. They should eat St. Ivei 
Lactic Cheese, which is specially made to render it 
digestible. 

Although cheese is cheaper than meat, the prices of 
most varieties have considerably advanced since the 
outbreak of war. 

The price of St, Ivel Lactic Cheese remains un- 
changed. 

Thousands of these popular little cheese are sent daily 
to all parts of the kingdom from the West Countrie town 
of Yeovil, in Somerset. 

All the leading grocers and dairymen sell them at 6}d. 





each, 
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WHY LEAVE YOUR 
CHILDREN’S EDUCATION 
TO CHANCE? 


Do you know that by paying ten Annual 
Deposits, you can purchase an Education 
Annuity, covering the period from 13 years 
of age to that of 21% Do you know that 
should you die before completing the deposits 
—even though you have made only one pay- 

ment—the Annuity will at once commence, 
and be continued until your child is twenty- 
one? This plan means a saving of money if 
rou live, a sure education for your children 
should you not survive to see them grow up. 


NOTE THIS EXAMPLE. 


At thirty years of age, Mr. X commenced 
paying deposits on the above plan, on behalf 
of his little son, then only twelve months old. 
Ten annual deposits of £45 Os. 6d. were to be 
made, the Company undertaking in return to 
provide six annual payments of £50 (com- 
mencing when the child reaches the age of 13) 
and three annual payments of £100 (com- 
mencing at age 19). The interests of the 
parent as well as those of the child were 
safeguarded in every possible way. 


For instance : 


IF Mr. X DIES 


In any case, whether 


‘SPECTATOR. 





eny time before his child reaches 
the age of 13, the deposits at once 
cease (though only one may have 
been paid), and the Company 
commences fo pay 


£30 a year until child 
reaches age of 13, 
when the pension 
proper begins. 

Hence were Mr. X to die when 
the child is only 2 years old, the 
Company obligations would be 


7 payments of £30 


-- of £50 
; = of £100 
Total £900 


If, however, Mr. X lives, he will 
have paid 10 instalments of 
£45 0s. 6d. each, and the 
Company will pay 9 instalments 
mounting to £600. 





the child lives or dies, the 
pension will be paid when 
due, 


If so desired, the con- 
tract may be terminated 
(again whether the child 
lives or dies) after three 
deposits have been made, 
and the Company will 
return about 80 per cent. 
of the premiums, with 4 
per cent. compound in- 
terest added, 


When due, the pension 
can be commuted for a 
capital sum greatly ex- 
ceeding the amount paid 
in, 


If you will write to J. F. Junkin (Manager), 
Sun Life of Canada, 71 Canada House, 
Norfolk Street, ot W.C., full particulars 


of the above eo A 
Canada” Plan) will b 


a special “Sun Life of 
e sent. By stating your 


age and that of your child, and the amount of 
deposit you are prepared to make, a detailed 
proposition may be given for your considera- 
tion, 








a 








RRL GTM AGA ULLAL 0M 


@} When you want 
a really palatable 
non-alcoholic 
beverage, specify— 


ROIS IS 


BELFAST: 


Dry Ginger Ala 


@ It is a genuine fruit 
product, delicately “ 
with ginger which 
been cultivated hs 
selected for fragrance 
and piquancy. 


@ Its delicious flavour 
and refreshing qualities 
are appreciated all over 


the world. ‘Try it and 
judge for yourself. 


(| It mixes perfectly with 
spirits, snd it is worth 
while to bear in mind 
when alcohol is required 
that one part of spirit 
and at least three parts 
“Ross Pale Dry’ pro- 
duce a beverage similar 
to champagne in alco- 
holic strength and in 
effervescing qualities. 


W. A. ROSS & SONS Ltd. 
Sole Manufactory: BELFAST 


im mca RMT 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
SPRING LIST. 
PLANT LIFE. xy tte Rev. CHARLES A. HALL, 


F.R.M.S. Containing 50 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by C. F. Newatt, and 24 Page Illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 20s. net. 


THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC: ts 
Rise, its Growth, and Its Fall (421 to 1797). 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Fourth edition, with 14 illustra- 
tions: and 3 maps. In two volumes, limited to 500 copies. 
Square demy 8vo, cloth. Price £2 2s. net. 


BULGARIA. painted by JAN V. MRKVITCHKA 
and NOEL POCOCK. Described by FRANK FOX. Con- 
taining 32 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and a Sketch 
Map. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price 10s. net. 


THE WORLD’S COTTON CROPS. 
By Prof. JOHN A. TODD, B.L. Containing 32 full pages of 
Illustrations, also 10 large Maps printed in 2 Colours and 
6 Diagrams in the text. Price 10s. net. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND PRO- 
PERTIES OF RAW COTTON. By W. LAWRENCE 
BALLS, M.A., Consulting Cotton Specialist. Containing 
16 pages of Illustrations and many Diagrams. Price 5s. net. 














TRADE UNIONISM. By ©. M. LLOYD. (The 


“Social Workers” Series.) Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 
By JAMES WARD, Professor of Mental Philosophy, 
Cambridge University. Fourth Edition. Price 10s. net. 


EARL ROBERTS. 
EARL KITCHENER. 


(Portrait Biographies.) By MORTIMER MENPES. 
Each containing 8 Pencil and Tint Portraits. Each 2s. net. 








A. & G. BLACK, Ltd., 4, 5, & 6 Soho Square, London. 











=r. NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
PAN-AMERICANISM. A Forecast of 


the Inevitable Clash between the United 

States and Europe’s Victor. By ROLAND QG. 
USHER, Author of “Pan-Germanism.” 8s. 6d. net. 

‘A remarkably interesting book, the value of which, for its sanity and 

balance of outlook, will probably increase when the present turmoil is ended.” 

—Evening Standard, 

MEN, WOMEN, & WAR. By WILLIRWIN. 3s. 6d. net. 

““*Men, Women, and War’ is a book every one should read."’—New Statesman, 

TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. By DOUGLAS SLADEN., 
Illustrated by MARKINO, 10s. 6d. net. 

** A picturesque volume of reminiscences . . . rey with good stories... 
all worth telling, and he tells them well.’""—Yorkshire Post, 

CLEAR WATERS. Trouting Days and Trouting Ways in 
Wales, the West Country, and the Scottish Borderland. By 
A. G@. BRADLEY. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

** A book full of fascination,””"—Daily News. 

A BEACON FOR THE BLIND. The Life of HENRY 
FAWCETT, the Blind Postmaster-General. By WINIFRED 
HOLT. With a Foreword by Lord Bryce. 7s. Gd. net. 

“ The story of his life as narrated in this readable volume reveals a depth of 
fortitude in adversity quite remarkable and exhilarating.’”’"—Outlook. 


“A valuable memorial of a noble character and a truly extraordinary man.” 
—The Times, 


THE AUDACIOUS WAR: Its Commercial Causes 
and Financial Aspects. A Business Man’s View. 
By C. W. BARRON. 4s. Gd. net. 


“Tt is an able treatise and very illuminative of the American point of view.” 
—Pali Mali Gazette, 


PEACE AND WAR IN EUROPE. Ey GILBERT SLATER, 
M.A., Author of “The Making of Modern England.” 2s. 6d. 
net. 

~~ A New Volume by Sir Owen Seaman, Editor of “ Punch.” 


WAR_ TIME. Verses by OWEN SEAMAN. 1s. net. 
THE RECORD OF NICHOLAS FREYDON. 


An Autobiography. 6s. 
“A very remarkable work.""—Standard. 
New Novels 
ANCELA’S BUSINESS. By | THE DEVIL INANUNNERY. By 
HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON, F. O. MANN, 48, Gd. net. 
Author of “Queed.” 6s, JAUNTY IN CHARGE. By Mrs. 
“ we nest connting novel that has GEORGE WEMYSS. 62. 
t mn round Feminism. 
ye n wri u —Daily Nowe, at ad HAROLD 
By | HYSSOP. By M.T.H. SADLER. 
6s. 











iN A DESERT LAND. 


VALENTINA HAWTREY. 6s. 


CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. LONDON. 





——— 


Mr. John Buchan’s 
Book on the War, 


VOLUME V. JUST READY. 1s. Net, 





The War of Attrition in the West, the Cam. 
paigns in the Near East, and the Fighting 
at Sea down to the Blockade of Britain, 
“As this history progresses one’s admiration increases for the 
clearness with which Mr. Buchan is able to present, in a true 
historical perspective, events so recent and so confused, and to 
retain always a proper balance of historical, military, and humag 
interests. It is almost as if Kinglake had published his ‘ Invasion 
of the Crimea’ in monthly parts while the Crimean War was still 
going on. Renewed praise must be given to the excellent war 
maps and diagrams which illustrate the text.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NELSON’S 


HISTORY OF 
THE WAR 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 
With Preface by the Earl of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
In Monthly Cloth Bound Volumes, 1s. net. 
Vols. 1 to 5 Now Ready. 





Field-Marshal LORD METHUEN writes to the 
Publishers: ‘‘ The clearest and best description 
I have yet read.” 

Major-General Sir FRANCIS LLOYD, speaking at a 
largely-attended Recruiting Meeting, said : “ This book ought 

to be in the hands of everybody and in every public library.” 











G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
THE EARTH: Its Life and Its Death. 


By A. BERGET. With 30 Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net, 
“A variety of different scientific studies connected with the earth are dis 
cugsed in non-technical language by Professor A. Berget.’’—Spectator, 
THE HOLY WAR—“ MADE IN 
GERMANY.” 2s. 6d. net, 
By Dr. C. SNOUCK HURGRONJE, University of Leiden. 


** We get at the pith of the matter as reviewed by a specialist.” 
—Country Life 


FIELD HOSPITAL AND FLYING 
COLUMN. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Journal of an English Nursing Sister in Belgium and 
Russia. By VIOLETTA THURSTAN. 
** Well worth reading for the vivid experiences on both fronts and the genial, 
sensible manners of recording them.’’—Jimes, 


GENETIC THEORY OF REALITY: Being 
the outcome of Genetic Logic as issuing 
in the Asthetic Theory of Reality called 
Pancalism, With an extended Glossary of 
Terms. 7s. 6d. net 
By JAMES MARK BALDWIN, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
The Problem and its Solution. 
By WILLIAM I. HULL, Ph.D, 


VANISHING ROADS & OTHER ESSAYS. 


6s. net. 


SESE, 





2s. Gd. net. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
A new volume of essays by the Author of “‘ The Religion of a 
Literary Man.” 


AMERICA FALLEN. The Sequel to the 
European War. 1s. net 
By J. BERNARD WALKER. With an Introduction by 
Grores Haven Pournam, Litt.D., late Brevet-Major 176th 
Regt. N.Y.S. Volunteers. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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—— 


Rupert Brooke 








NOW READY: the posthumous volume of Poems 


1914 & other Poems 


With a Portrait. 2s. 6d. net 





Poems by Rupert Brooke 
(First issued in 1911). Fifth Impression 
2s. Gd, net. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 





OTHER RECENT VOLUMES OF POETRY 


Swords and Ploughshares 
By John Drinkwater. 2s. 6d. net 


“His War Songs are among the very best this conflict 
of the nations has inspired.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Flower of Youth? pooms in War-Time. 
By Katharine Tynan. 8s. 6d. net. 


%.* The poem Flower of Youth, which first appeared in 
“The Spectator,” may be obtained separately, price 2d. 





The Two Blind Countries. 


By Rose Macaulay. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 
3 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 


Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Tee Dairy TeL_ecraru.—*“ At last the intellect of England is beginning to 
speak out; and this vigorous and eloquent volume is distinctly a sign of the 
times. . . . And it may be said at once that his book is one which invites the 
elosest and most respectful consideration.” 


Sonnets of the Empire Before 
and During the Great War. 


By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG, Acting Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Melbourne. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Tas Scorsmay.—‘‘ These admirable sonnets will confirm Mr. Strong's 
already high repute as a master of the most exacting verse-forms, and 
will be read with an especial interest just mow.” ae 

1915 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 
’ 
The Statesman’s Year’ Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1915. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 


With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Parts Matt Gazetre.—“ It is a publication that has thoroughly won its 
piace among standard sources of information, aud no effort has been spared to 
make it keep pace with the growing demand for political facts and figures. 


New American Novel. 


The Harbor. sy ERNEsT 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tuz New York Worip.—“ A fine new American story, in the spirit of the 
hour... . A work which must be placed at once among the rare books that 
count,” 

MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


POOLE. Extra 


ss SALES BY AUCTION. 


_ PICTURES, WORKS OF ART, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY , June 23, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
PICTURES, WORKS of ART, and AN‘ IQUITIES, the property of the 
te Dr. C. D. Ginsburg of Oakthorpe, Palmer's Green, N. (sold by order of the 
secutors), 
_ May be viewed two days prior. 


ER WORKS OF ART. 
4 ESSRS. 
. 





Catalogues may be had. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 24, at ONE o'clock precisely, 
WORKS OF ART, the property of George A. Gutch, Esq. (deceased) (sold 
by order of the Administratrix), and other properties. 
be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may Le had, 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE WORKS AND LIFE OF 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 

10 Vols. (Works 9 Vols., Life 1 Vol.). 8vo. £3 15s. net. 

The ‘ Works’ only will also be supplied, £3 7s. 6d, net, 
Prospectus Sent on Application, 


*," The Life of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister-in-Law 
(Mrs. Russewn Barrington). With Portraits and other Llius- 
trations. (inthe Original Binding.) 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (1914.) 





THE PRISONERS OF WAR 
INFORMATION BUREAU IN 
LONDON: A Study. 


By RONALD F., ROXBURGH, 


Whewell International Law Scholar in the University 
of Cambridge. 
With an Introduction by L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell 
Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge. 
_ 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
Belgian Democracy: its Early History. 
By HENRI PIRENNE, Professor of Medieval and Belgian 
History in the University of Ghent. Translated by J. V. 
Saunpers, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4. 6d. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S 
VISIT TO THE FRONT. 


By His Chaplain, The Rev. G. VERNON SMITH 
With an Introduction by THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


With 4 Illustrations and a Reprint of the Souvenir given by the 
Bishop to the Troops. 

Paper covers, ONE SHILLING net. Cloth, 2s. net. 

“The story is admirably told, and the very simplicity of the 
language employed lends additional impressiveness to the subject 
treated.”—Morning Post. 

Reflections of a Non-Combatant. By M.D. 
PETRE, Editor of “The Autobiography and Life of Father 
Tyrrell.” Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

“No book on the war is more worthy of the attention of 
thoughtful persons than this ... A book which we would com- 
mend to the most earnest attention of our readers.” 

—The Challenge. 


The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1914, 8vo. 18s. 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the years 1863-1913 
can still be had, price 18s, each. 
“We have nothing but praise for the new volume. Tho care 
and discrimination with which it has been compiled are revealed 
on every page.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Sources and Literature of English 
History, from the Earliest Times to about 
1485. Containing References to Books published down to 
1910. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Ssconp Eprrion, Reviszep anp GREATLY ENLARGED. Svo. 
24s. net. 


Was John Wycliffe a Negligent 
Pluralist ? also John de Trevisa: is Life 
and Work. By H. J. WILKINS, D.D., Vicar of 
Westbury on Trym. Svo. 5s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone 


(opposite Prines’s Hall), 


Bookmen, London, Mayfair 3601, 


The WATERLOO BALL. 
The only authentic record, as now exhibited in the Royal United 
“ Institution, and described in the Times of June 14 
Photogravures, plans and references. 
250 numbered copies only printed, and plates destroyed. 6e. each, Postage 2d, 
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Apollinaris 
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N view of attempts to create undue prejudice 
against Apollinaris, the public will be 
interested to know the true facts of the case. 


In 1872, a British Company, recognising that 
the waters of the Apollinaris Spring (situated in 
the Rhine Provinces) were greatly superior to 
those of any other known mineral spring, success- 
fully secured for British interests the world-wide 
distribution of this famous table water. 


Apollinaris €& Johannis, Ltd., is, and always 
has been, a British Company with British 
Directors and 4,500 British Shareholders, who 
have invested over £3,000,000 in the Company 
and who hold 97% of the total capital. 

















Attempts to create prejudice against Apollinaris 
can, therefore, only damage the interests of 
a British Company and its 4,500 British 
Shareholders, 
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BOOKS. 


MR. PITT’S SPEECHES.* 
PeorLe who are not very deep students of history are apt to 
be surprised by the passion of gratitude towards Mr. Pitt 
which is to be found in memoirs and other contemporary 
records. Canning’s “ Pilot that Weathered the Storm ” shows 
us what the feeling once was. For the mass of modern English- 
men the colours in the picture have, however, faded, and they 





cannot help wondering what moved the emotions of the nation 
so deeply, not only in Pitt's lifetime, but to the very end of the 
Great War. Asan example of the feeling stirred by Pitt's 
name nine years after take the “Sone 
posed for the Anniversary Meeting of the Pitt Ciub of 
Scotland in 1814°°—one of the most striking poems ever 
that 


his death, Com- 


penned by Scott, though for some strange reason on 
is comparatively little known :— 
“O dread was the time, and more dreadful the omen, 
When the brave on Marengo lay slaughtered in vain, 
And beholding broad Europe bowed down by her foemen, 
Pitt closed in his anguish the map of her reign ! 
Not the fate of broad Europe could bend his brave spirit 
To take for his country the safety of shame; 
O then in her triumph remember his merit, 
And hallow the goblet that flows to his name. 


Round the husbandman's head, while he traces the furrow, 
The mists of the winter may mingle with rain, 
He may plough it with labour, and sow it in sorrow, 
And sigh while he fears he has sowed it in vain; 
He may die ere his children shall reap in their gladne: 
But the blithe harvest-home shall remember his claim ; 
And their jubilee-shout shall be softened with sadness, 
While they hallow the goblet that flows to his name. 


Though anxious and timeless his life was expended 
In toils for our country preserved by his care, 
Though he died ere one ray o’er the nations ascended 
To light the long darkness of doubt and despair ; 
The storms he endured in our Britain’s December, 
The perils his wisdom foresaw and o’ercame, 
For her glory’s rich harvest shall Britain remember, 
And hallow the goblet that flows to his name.” 
The lines may seem to have “a false gallop” if we read them 
with a careless sing-song of intonation. Read ] 
and plainly, and a noble rbythm 


them, how- 
ever, naturally, gravely, 
emerges from the bounding anapaests. 

It is that one of the causes why 
William Pitt is not 1 more sympathetic figure to the ordinary 


sometimes alleged 
Englishman is the frigid or even pompous character of 
his oratory. Pitt's speeches moved the House of Commons 
and moved the nation very deeply when they were uttered. 
But hitherto—the present writer confesses that he is not 
an exception—they seemed to have wholly lost their fire. 
Events have proved, however, that this was largely due to our 
inability to re-create the atmosphere in which they were 
spoken. Let any man who used to think the r 
Pitt’s speeches “impossible” re-read those collected 
well and carefully presented in the book before us. He will 
soon understand why to our grandfathers nothing was too 
good for Pitt. Words which used to seem dull or jejune have 
recaptured the old fire, and we can now realize how it was 


that the man who employed them was greeted as a saviour by | 
his fellow-countrymen, and why to him in the nation’s agony 

y | » *@ ° ° ° 
| barn. Garrow finisbed the work during the night, and applied 


turned “the hopes of the good and the fears of the wise.” 
The situation in 1794-1795, or again in 1804-1805, presents 
ananalogy so close as to be almost uncanny, save only that 
the immediate omens are better now. Our 
abandon the struggle over the Low Countries; our deter- 
mination to stand up for the public law of Europe; our 
refusal to desert our allies or to contemplate even for a moment 
& separate peace; and, finally, our absolute determination 


resolve not to 


not to allow the domination of any one Power in Europe | 
And just as, in spite | 


were as strovg they as they are aow. 
of every discouragement and difficulty of our own making and 
of the making of fortune, we won through in the end, so we 


shall win through again. Pitt had to face the coward, the idler, 
* The War Speeches of William Pitt the Younger. Selected by B. Coupland, 
M.A, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, (2s. 6d, net. | 
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the pessimist, and, worst of all, the sophist, who could neves 
see vice in an enemy country or virtue in their own—men whx 
always imagine that our foes have a monopoly of good and 
this country a monopoly of evil. In spite of this, however 
Pitt carried with him to the end the love and the devotion of 
the better part of his fellow-countrymen. But he did move 
than make an emotional appeal to them. Behind the 
sense of chivalry and honour which he felt and inspired there 
was a wonderful fund of common-sense. The introduction te 
the work which is the subject of this review tells us that Pitt 








ading of | 
4) 
and | 


| who placed their own selfish convenience or their commercial 
] 


during the height of the war was asked to put the case 
for its continuance in a single sentence. His answer was 
the one word “Security "—security for Europe from the 
aggressions of a self-appointed arbiter, security for England 
Here are Pitt's 
actual words contained in his answer to a speech by Tierney 
delivered in the House of Commons, February 17th, 1800 
Tierney declared that he wanted “the right honourable 
gentleman in one sentence to state, if he could, without his 
‘ifs’ and ‘buts’ and special pleading ambiguity,” what 
the object of the war :— 


from the attacks to which she was exposed. 


Was 


“ He defies me to state, in one sentence, what is the object of the 
war. I know not whether I can do it in one sentence; but in one 
word I can tell him that it is security: security against a danger, 
the greatest that ever threatened the world. It is security against 
a danger which never existed in any past period of society. 
It is security against a danger which in degree and extent 
was never equalled; against a danger which threatened all 
ns of the earth ; against a danger which has been resisted 
by all the nations of Europe, and resisted by none with so much 
success as by this nation, because by none has it been resisted so 
uniformly and with so much energy.” 


the nati 


| If we were asked to state in one sentence the object of the 


present war, the answer could not be better given than in 
the words of Pitt. While we are dealing with this subject 
ve may quote another passage, not perhaps immediately 
& propos, but one which may at any time become so. In it 
Pitt rebukes those who raised an agitation for a premature 
peace :— 

“If any man thinks he sees the means of bringing the contest 
to an earlier termination than by vigorous effort and military 







operations, he is justified in opposing the measures which are 
necessary to carry it on with energy. Those who consider the 


war to be expedient cannot, with consistency, refuse their assent 
to measures calculated to bring it to a successful issue. Even 
those who may disapprove of the contest, which they cannot 
prevent by their votes, cannot honestly pursue that conduct which 
could tend only to render its termination favourable to the 
enemy. God forbid I should question the freedom of thought or 
the liberty of speech! But I cannot see how gentlemen can 
justify a language and a conduct which can have no tendency but 
to disarm our exertions and to defeat our hopes in the prosecution 
of the contest. They ought to limit themselves to those argu- 
ments which could influence the House against the war altogether, 
not dwell upon topics which can tend only to weaken our efforts 
and betray our cause. Above all, nothing can be more unfair in 
reasoning than to ally the present scarcity with the war, or t 
insinuate that its proseention will interfere with those supplie 
which we may require. I am the more induced to testify thus 
publicly the disapprobation which such language exacts in my 
mind, when I observe the insidious use that is made of it in 
promoting certain measures out of doors; a language, indeed, 
contrary to all honest principle, and repugnant to every sentiment 
of public duty.” 

Another example of the way in which Pitt dealt with those 
interests above the interests of the nation is also curiously 


apposite. In the summer of 1804 a resident of Banffshire 


| named James Morison refused to allow his servant Garrow, 


who was a private in the Banffshire Volunteers, to attend an 
inspection of the corps on the plea that he was thatching his 


for leave again the next morning. He was again refused, 


| however, but like a good man and true be attended the in- 
| spection, and was at once dismis: d without payment of the 


wages due to him. No action would lie against Morison, but 


| the Lord Advocate in a letter to the Sheriff Substitute described 
| Morison’s conduct as atrocious, and expressed the hope that 


he would be made to feel his guilt by the public opinion of the 
county. On June 22nd, 1804, the question whether the 
Lord Advocate had exceeded his powers was debated in 
the House of Commons. This is how Pitt dealt with the 
matter :— 

“It is contended, that the conduct of the learned lord was not 
only unnecessarily severe, but that he stepped out of his province 
in this particular exercise of it. Sir, if we are to draw any 
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analogy between this and other acts, I think occasions may occur, 
where it may be as necessary to prevent the thinning of those 
ranks that were to oppose the enemy as it was to prohibit the 
departure of men who intended to swell the ranks of the enemy. 
As to Morison’s conduct, I see not upon what grounds of justice 
it can be defended. It is acknowledged, that he discharged this 
man, although he had done the work he was ordered to perform, 
and that at a time of the year when he must have remained six 
months out of employment; andin aggravation of this inhumanity 
he has the dishonesty to refuse him the payment of his wages. 
As to the argument that his attending that muster was of no con- 
sequence, that I must peremptorily deny. What, when it was to 
be inspected by the commanding officer of the district, and that at 
a time when, from every information that had been received, an 
attempt at landing might have been hourly expected from the 
enemy! Placed in the arduous and responsible situation that the 
learned lord was, was it not natural that he should employ all 
the reasonable means in his power to discountenance the possibility 
of such practices in others? Here was no sentence, no trial. 
Suppose that the signal was actually flying that the enemy were 
landing, was this Mr. Morison to say to his servant, ‘No; you 
shan’t march to oppose the enemy, you shall stay and thatch my 
barn’? Why, Sir, if such were the conduct of one of those 
agricultural philosophers, I should consider such apathy, at such 
@ moment, as something bordering on disaffection, I had almost 
said treason. If the learned lord had shown such apathy in pro- 
viding for the defence and security of the country, he would 
ill deserve the high situation he holds, and which I trust 
he will long continue to hold, if not disabled by a vote of this 
House.” 

Considering how near invasion was at that moment, one is 
surprised that Morison was not dealt with more severely. We 
are bound to say that in similar circumstances to-day no one 
would expect the Lord Advocate or any British law officer to 
apologize for words much stronger than those employed in 1804. 


The volume before us is a perfect mine of striking analogies 
‘between our days and those of Pitt, but they are analogies 
which for the most part we must leave our readers to discover 
for themselves. We may make an exception, however, in 
favour of one or two passages from certain of Pitt’s later 
speeches—those made in July, 1803, in regard to the Act for 
raising the “Army of Reserve.” These speeches deal with 
such subjects as compulsion, the proper training of men, the 
meed of trained officers, and the protection of London. Take 
the following passage on the magnitude of the danger :— 


“Englishmen must look to this as a species of contest from 
which, by the extraordinary favour of Divine Providence, we have 
been for a long series of years exempted. If we are now at length 
called upon to take our share in it, we must meet it with just 
gratitude for the exemptions we have hitherto enjoyed, and with 
a firm determination to support it with courage and resolution. 
We must show ourselves worthy, by our conduct on this occasion, 
of the happiness which we have hitherto enjoyed and which, by 
the blessing of God, I hope we shall continue to enjoy. We 
ought to have a due sense of the magnitude of the danger with 
which we are threatened; we ought to meet it in that temper of 
mind which produces just confidence, which neither despises nor 
dreads the enemy; and while on the one hand we accurately 
estimate the danger with which we are threatened at this 
awful crisis, we must recollect on the other hand what it is 
we have at stake, what it is we have to contend for. It is 
for our property, it is for our liberty, it is for our inde- 
pendence, nay, for our existence as a nation; it is for our 
character, it is for our very name as Englishmen, it is for 
everything dear and valuable to man on this side of the grave. 
Parliament has now provided ample means for our defence; 
it remains for the executive Government to employ them to the 
best advantage. The regular army must be augmented to that 
point to which the means are now given to raise it; the militia 
must be kept high in numbers and unbroken in spirit; the 
auxiliary force must be as promptly raised and disciplined as the 
nature of things will admit; nothing must be omitted that 
military skill can suggest to render the contest certain as to its 
success and short in its duration. If Government show the same 
determination to apply all those means that Parliament has shown 
in providing them ; if the people follow up the example which the 
legislature has set them, we are safe. Then I may say, without 
being too sanguine, that the result of this great contest will ensure 
the permanent security, the eternal glory ef this country ; that it 
will terminate in the confusion, the dismay, and the shame of our 
vaunting enemy; that it will afford the means of animating the 
spirits, of rousing the courage, of breaking the lethargy of the 
surrounding nations of Europe; and I trust that, if a fugitive 
French army should reach its own shores after being driven from 
our coasts, it will find the people of Europe reviving in spiritsand 
anxious to retaliate upon France all the wrongs, all the oppressions, 
they have suffered from her; and that we shall at length see that 
wicked fabric destroyed which was raised upon the prostitution of 
liberty, and which has caused more miseries, more horrors to 
France and to the surrounding nations, than are to be paralleled 
in any part of the annals of mankind.” 


Another passage which is well worth quoting describes “the 
new era” exactly as it might be now described :— 
“In proposing to the House the permanent establishment of 








the army of reserve, though certainly on a very modified system 
I am sensible that objections may be readily started against the 
proposition. But, Sir, let it be remembered that the times in 
which we live are not ordinary times. When we are called to 
encounter extraordinary and unprecedented dangers, we must lay 
our account to submitting to extraordinary and unprecedented 
difficulties. If we are called on to undergo great sacrifices we 
must bear in mind the interesting objects which these sacrifices 
may enable us to defend and to secure. I need not remind the 
House that we are come toa new era in the history of nations. 
that we are called to struggle for the destiny, not of this country 
alone, but of the civilized world. We must remember that it ig 
not for ourselves alone that we submit to unexampled privations, 
We have for ourselves the great duty of self-preservation to 
perform ; but the duty of the people of England now is of a nobler 
and higher order. We are in the first place to provide for our 
security against an enemy whose malignity to this country knows 
no bounds: but this is not to close the views or the efforts of our 
exertion in so sacred a cause. Amid the wreck and the misery of 
nations, it is our just exultation that we have continued superior 
to all that ambition or that despotism could effect; and our stil] 
higher exultation ought to be, that we provide not only for our 
own safety, but hold out a prospect to nations now bending under 
the iron yoke of tyranny of what the exertions of a free people 
can effect, and that, at least in this corner of the world, the name 
of liberty is still revered, cherished, and sanctified.” 


Pitt’s last speech, that made at the Guildhall Banquet on 
November 9th, 1805, when the Lord Mayor proposed Pitt's 
health as “the saviour of Europe,” can never be quoted too 
often :— 


“T return you many thanks for the honour you have done me; 
but Europe is not to be saved by any single man. England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe 
by her example.” 





THE GREAT CONDE.* 

History and biography can seldom work more harmoniously 
together than in the life of Louis de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, 
His career, to which the French seventeenth century largely 
owes its romantic character, was not only that of a dis. 
tinguished soldier, one of the most distinguished by personal 
daring and military genius that Europe bas ever known, but 
also that of a more than typical French Prince and noble, a 
supremely picturesque figure in his own world, yet standing 
alone and independent of it, like some fine portrait little 
affected by background or surroundings. It is thus tbat 
Miss Godley has very successfully tried to represent him. 
Her book is compiled at first hand from the contemporary 
authorities to whom the great Condé tradition is due; 
she has studied in the archives of Chantilly, and among 
the manuscripts of the Bibliothéque Nationale, collecting 
the witness of all those who were at first dazzled by the 
young captain’s heroic genius, enraged later by the unpatriotic 
disloyalties into which he was led by stormy ambition and 
discontent, the secret springs of the Fronde, and impressed by 
the stateliness of a dignified if disappointed old age. 

Ambition and discontent, with considerable originality, a 
certain keenness of intellect and contradictoriness of temper, 
were hereditary characteristics of the Condé branch of the 
Bourbon family : a glance through the Lives of the Princes of 
that House, from the mid-sixteenth century downwards, will 
prove this sufficiently. The family also considered itself 
unfortunate, unjustly used, in its position so near the throne. 
It had a vein of eccentricity, sometimes more, resulting in the 
lack of mental balance and proportion shown s0 strikingly by 
the great Condé in his behaviour towards Mazazin and 
Louis XIV. The Fronde would have fallen to pieces very 
quickly had not Condé, too great for an unworthy cause, made 
himself its leader. “ War was his element,” writes Miss 
Godley; “the moment he was withdrawn from active service 
abroad, his very existence became a danger to the State.” 
This is a hard saying which might be applied to any active 
and passionate soldier; for Condé there was a more personal 
touch in it than that. Hatred of Mazarin and jeulousy of 
his power, quite as much as the love of fighting, turned 
Condé against the Regent and the young King, so that France 
had the spectacle of her finest commander directing the 
armies of her enemies. It was a striking change from the 
time, six years earlier, when Louis XIII., against the advice 
of his counsellors, had given the command of the Royal Army 
to a boy of twenty-two. As the story goes, the dying King 
was consoled by a vision in which he saw the young 
Due d@’Enghien driving the Spaniards before him at Rocroy, 
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the battle being actually fought and won a few days after his 
death. 

With regard to the hereditary qualities and tendencies so 
marked in Condé, one must not consider his Bourbon descent 
alone. From this side came most of the peculiar traits 
mentioned above, though he had not the diplomatic cleverness, 
the strong instinct of self-preservation, or the personal 
meanness of his father. But Madame la Princesse trans- 
mitted to her son the blood of a proud and heroic race, whose 
passion was for arms and glory. “II tient,” says M. Roca, 
“de son ascendance maternelle l'ardeur, la fougue emportée, 
le courage, la fierté des Montmorency.” 

Henry de Bourbon, Prince of Uondé, was a courtier for 
whom the opinion of his Sovereign and his fellow-countrymen 
had a high importance. He grovelled before the power of 
Richelieu, and the slavish attitude which brought about his 
son’s marriage with the Cardinal’s niece, Mile. de Maillé- 
Brézé, resulted in lifelong unhappiness for both the young 
people. Louis de Bourbon, at alltimes of unmanageable 
temper, bitterly resented from boyhood to old age the alliance 
thus forced upon him. It was a real misfortune for a man of 
his temperament. Women existed who might have softened 
and influenced even the great Condé; witness his adoration of 
Mile. du Vigean, who att»=cted him by ber charm of character 
quite as much as by her beauty. It is well known that after 
Richelieu’s death the Duc d’Enghien, as he was still, tried 
hard, with his mother’s help, to have his marriage annulled 
that he might marry the only woman he ever loved; and these 
efforts lasted through several years, and were only brought to 
a close by the absolute commands of the Queen-Regent and 
Monsieur le Prince. Here they were undoubtedly in the 
right. The Duchesse d’Enghien had already a son, and per- 
sonally she was above reproach. Indeed, her husband's 
behaviour to this innocent lady from first to last remains 
a blot on his fame. The story of Claire-Clémence de 
Maillé-Brézé is in itself a touching and tragic romance; 
from the dull and awkward childhood of the little bride to 
whom her dolls were a consolation, to the unexpected courage 
and spirit she showed in her husband’s cause at Bordeaux 
when he was Mazarin’s prisoner at Vincennes, and then in the 
gradual descent into obscurity and disgrace ending in the 
prison where she died, the victim of mysterious accusations 
almost certainly false, but probably explained by a strange- 
ness amounting to insanity. Her mother, Nicole de Richelieu, 
the Cardinal's sister, was known to have died mad. 

Miss Godley tells in detail, and with careful adherence to 
her authorities, the whole story of these melancholy episodes. 
She may be trusted to make out the best case possible for 
Condé, her hero: but she has to own that if his conduct to 
his unhappy wife were not, as some of his contemporaries 
thought, wanton cruelty, it showed at least a vindictive hard- 
ness and severity. He never, in fact, forgave Claire-Clémence 
his enforced marriage. But his admirers cannot deny, mag- 
nificent as were many of his qualities, that this great Prince 
often proved himself in private life neither chivalrous nor 
generous. 

The personal impression made by Condé on Court and 
society can be easily traced in the letters, the memoirs, and the 
general gossip of his time. He belonged to an unpopular 
family. His father was universally detested; his mother, in 
some ways admirable, was as stiff and haughty as she was 
handsome, and was considered prudish even by the Hotel de 
Rambouillet. Condé himself, his mother, and even his sister, 
Mme. de Longueville, the most amiable of the family, were 
far too conscious of their own superiority, far too severe in 
their comments on others, not to be disliked by the large 
section of society whom they chose to ridicule. This sort of 
thing was better endured in Condé's younger days, when he 
was the victorious hero carrying French arms to victory. 
After the first Fronde, when he had proved that it was possible 
to take up arms aguinst his King and then to share triumph- 
antly in a general peace and reconciliation, his insolent 
arrogance, with that of his family and faction, appears to 
have known no bounds, and the House of Condé, as Miss 
Godley remarks, was “envied, feared, and hated.” She quotes 
the Duchesse de Nemours (step-daughter of Mme. de Longue- 
ville) writing of the Hétel de Condé at this time :— 

“They held it ludicrous to make any effort to please. They 


put on such mocking airs, and made such insulting comments, 
that no one could endure them. If they received visitors, it was 








with a manner so openly bored and contemptuous as to make it 
plain that they only wished to be rid of them. Those who came 
for an audience of M.le Prince, whatever their rank, were kept 
waiting, sometimes for hours, in his ante-room; and often, in the 
end, he sent the whole company away, and saw no one. . . . But 
if the hatred they inspired was great, the fear of them was still 
greater,” 

This period of triumph was very soon ended by the arrest of 
the Princes—Condé, Conti, and Longueville. In the new 
Fronde which followed his release, if Condé showed himself 
still a great captain, other heroic virtues, such as patriotism 
and unselfishness, were certainly far to seek. At the same 
time, the general hatred of Mazarin seems to have been worth, 
for Condé, aconsiderable gain in personal popularity. This 
was a passing phase, for few of his admirers could remain 
loyal when he had gone over definitely to the enemies of 
France and was leading the armies of Spain. But France 
forgave her erring hero after the Peace of the Pyrenees, and 
though Louis XIV. made him suffer some well-deserved 
humiliation, he had the chance, gladly seized, of fighting 
again for his country. The story of his campaigns, early and 
late, in North-Eastern France and Flanders has, of course, 
absorbing interest at the present time. Miss Godley tells it 
clearly and well. 

Chantilly still exists to bear witness to another side of the 
great Condé’s genius. Bossuet’s famous oration preserves 
other characteristics, such as his faithfulness to his friends, 
and the honesty and sincerity of later years with which, his 
free-thinking intellect once convinced, he accepted the 
doctrines of Christianity. Finally, we may find proof of the 
personal fascination which frequently conquered dislike and 
changed it to friendship in the writings of that shrewd 
and plain-spoken Princess, Mile. de Montpensier. Condé 
is one of the chief figures in her wonderful Memoirs; but 
we may refer to a less familiar book, the Galerie des Portraits, 
many of which are her own work. The pages here devoted to 
M. le Prince show Mademoiselle’s later opinion of the great 
man she had come to know well and to admire heartily. In 
the opinion of M. Victor Cousin, no truer portrait of the great 
Condé was ever painted. 





A HISTORY OF EGYPT.* 
Mr. WEIGALL, who is well known as a writer on Egyptian 
antiquities, now gives us a useful and interesting sketch of 
Egyptian politics. He begins with the French invasion in 
1798, and in so far as Mehemet Ali, the founder of the 
present dynasty of the Khedives, was one of the soldiers who 
fought against Napoleon, there is some reason for his choice. 
But the chapters which will most appeal to us to-day are 
those which deal with the scarcely intelligible rebellion of 
Arabi, and go on through the British occupation to the Pro- 
tectorate to which it has led. Readers of Lord Milner’s 
England and Egypt will remember his description of that 
“most absurd experiment in human government,” which yet 
“has been productive of one of the most remarkable harvests 
of human improvement.” The long series of incongruities 
which constitute our relations with Egypt was seen perhaps 
at its worst when Sir Auckland Colvin bad to waste his time 
and strength in trying to make Tewfik Pasha stand up against 
a rebel who was probably quite as frightened as his Sovereign. 
Tewfik’s unfortunate timidity was the direct cause of the 
dangerous riot in Alexandria, and the far more destructive 
bombardment of the city by the British Fleet. In the end, 
however, Arabi did his country the only service that could be 
of real use to it. His rebellion was crushed by British troops, 
and when they had done their work they remained as an 
Army of Occupation. A British Agent was sent out to super- 
vise the government of the country, with the assistance of a 
number of Kuropeans who had to work hand in hand with 
the native officials in a nominally native Administration. So 
long as Tewfik lived this makeshift answered fairly well; 
indeed, Lord Cromer afterwards spoke of him as a man to be 
remembered with gratitude as “the Khedive who allowed 
Egypt to be reformed in spite of the Egyptians.” But there 
were constant difficulties with France. Though she had taken 
no part in the defeat of Arabi or in the subsequent military 
occupation, her prestige remained. Ismail Pasha “ had im- 
posed a veneer of French polish upon the entire upper- 
class life of the Egyptians.” French was the language of 
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the Khedive’s officials, the Code Napoléon was the law of the 
Khedive’s Courts, and French ideals shaped the aims of the 
party which desired to modernize Egypt. With the French 
Government eager to undo the mistake they had made in 
allowing the occupation to be English and not Anglo-French, 
these various advantages were certain to be made the most of. 
Lord Cromer has exactly described the position which these 
conditions forced him to take up. “I had to keep the 
Egyptian question simmering and to avoid any action which 
might tend to force on its premature consideration.” But 
with French diplomacy watching every step that the British 
Consul-General took this was no easy task, and for one 
moment war between the two countries seemed almost inevit- 
able. Jhe few opponents of the Entente Cordiale now left in 
England may consider with profit what might have been our 
fate in the present war if the French irritation which caused 
us so much trouble in Egypt had not been removed by Lord 
Lansdowne’s action in 1904—action backed in the strongest 
and most helpful way by Lord Cromer. 

Mr. Weigall does full justice to the work of Sir Eldon 
Gorst. He had held his post only four years when he came 
home to die, but they were years of strenuous work. When 
he entered upon office the country was greatly excited by his 
predecessor’s vigorous dealings with the pigeon-shooting out- 
rages. Europeans were constantly insulted, and “ massacre was 
openly preached in the villages.” The Nationalist Party had 
become very powerful, and it had the open sympathy of the 
late Khedive. Several of the English officials happened to 
retire about the same time, and, as though purposely to 
increase the troubles of the new Agent, “a number of ill- 
advised British Members of Parliament preached open rebel- 
lion to the Egyptian hot-heads.” Lord Cromer’s retirement 
was represented as a recall from the Home Government, and 
opinions were divided whether this step was due to his treatment 
of the murderers of British officers or to that theft of many 
millions from the Egyptian Treasury with which he was 
openly charged. In these various ways “ British prestige 
suffered a very palpable fall, and it was thought that 
the days of self-government were imminent.” Sir Eldon 
Gorst achieved an opening success in his improved 
relations with the Khedive. Abbas was soon “completely 
won over by the careful deference paid to his rank and 
by the cordial attitude adopted towards his person.” 
Whether this change would have had any lasting result 
is very doubtful, but it did immediate good in separating 
Abbas Pasha from the Nationalists. Another gain in the 
same direction was the detachment of the Copts from the 
Nationalists, which followed upon Sir Eldon Gorst’s appoint- 
ment of a Copt to be Prime Minister. His nominee was 
assassinated not long after, and as the Nationalist leaders 
“ swore that the murderer should not be hanged,” the appear- 
ance of the black flag over the prison marked the turning- 
point in their attitude to the Agency, “for an Egyptian always 
knows when he is beaten.” 

Mr. Weigall describes three possible varieties of British 
policy in Egypt. The “iron grip” made the welfare of 
the eleven millions of peasants the chief object, and this 
could only be attained by a “very thorough sitting upon the 
upper ten thousand.” The administration of the country 
must be taken as much as possible from the corrupt and 
tyrannical native officials and handed over to Englishmen. 
The objection to this system was that it ignored the 
repeated declarations of the British Government that our 
stay in Egypt was only temporary and educational, and an 
influential party in England specially insisted on keeping 
this policy constantly in view. They wished to follow the 
policy to which Mr. Weigall gives the name of “the velvet 
hand.” It aimed at giving the natives every possible oppor- 
tunity of trying their hands at the task of administration, 
“ whether their attempts involved the tyrannizing of the lower 
classes or not.” The English officiale were to hold only 
watching briefs, and to treat the natives “ with courtesy, sym- 
pathy, and even deference, as being lords in their own 
country.” On paper this principle looked exceedingly well ; in 
practice it meant that the small upper class was charged with 
the government of “the eleven inarticulate millions,” and the 
result was that the native administrators went on ruling a 
peasantry they despised and ill-treated in the very ways which 
the British occupation had been intended to suppress. The 
third policy, that of “the guiding pressure,” was that adopted 





by Lord Cromer. It laid great stress on the employment of 
capable Egyptians in the work of administration, but it 
treated every effort in this direction as an experiment to be 
continued or abandoned as the result proved good or bad. 

The war between England and Germany brought with it a 
new, and happily a final, crop of inconsistencies in our position 
in Egypt. The country was an integral part of the Turkish 
Empire, and Turkey was a neutral Power in whose territory 
Germans had as good a right to live as Englishmen. 
As this would have been a highly inconvenient state of 
things, the Egyptian Government was persuaded to regard 
itself as in a state of war with Germany and Austria, 
though a treaty, “the integrity of which we had emphatically 
stated our intention to maintain, clearly said that Egypt, 
being a vassal State, was not allowed to declare war on any- 
body.” A little later, when the Foreign Office asked why 
Turkish troops were massed on the Egyptian frontier, the 
Sultan asked by way of answer what so many thousand 
English troops “ were doing in his province of Egypt.” Later 
still, in answer to a question whether the Turkish troops 
were intended to invade Egypt, the Sultan ingenuously 
inquired how he could invade his own territory. The 
declaration of war between England and Turkey added more 
anomalies to the situation. Mr. Asquith spoke of the “law- 
less intrusion” of the Sultan into a part of his own Empire, 
and the commander of the British forces in Egypt proclaimed 
that England would not call upon the Egyptians to fight 
against the Turks, but would herself defend their rights and 
liberties against their suzerain. Happily “this anomalous 
and utterly irregular situation” was speedily got rid of, 
and a long chapter of Egyptian history closed, by the Pro. 
clamation declaring the suzerainty.of Turkey at an end and 
making Egypt a British Protectorate. 





FIFTEENTH-CENTURY WALES.* 

THE importance of the part played by Wales and the Welsh 
in the Wars of the Roses receives in this book, for the first 
time, a full and careful historical investigation. Mr. Evans 
adds to our knowledge, not only of the Civil Wars, but also of 
the foreign wars of the fifteenth century, for he devotes a 
chapter to the Welsh warriors who fought for Henry V. and 
Henry VI. in France, and throws fresh light upon the dis- 
tinguished career of Matthew Gough, a soldier whose name 
oceurs frequently in contemporary records, but is not to 
be found in the Dictionary of National Biography. His 
exploits show the courage and daring, if not the high mind 
and the knightly spirit, of his great nineteénth-century Irish 
namesake, whose family, renowned in the annals of the wars 
of this and the last three generations, was originally of Welsh 
descent. 

Mr. Evans begins his proper subject with a narrative which 
historians usually reserve for the concluding stages of their 
account of the Wars of the Roses. “Kate of France,” the 
bride who was won by the conquests of Henry V., was left 
a widow at the age of twenty-one, and, some four or five years 
later, she was secretly married to Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman. They lived together for some years and had 
three sons and a daughter. Then the Government stepped in 
and separated them, sending Owen Tudor to Newgate, and 
the Queen-Dowager to Bermondsey Abbey, where she died at 
the age of thirty-five. Her eldest Tudor son, Edmund, was 
created Earl of Richmond by his half-brother, Henry VI.; be 
died young, and his wife, the Lady Margaret Beaufort, the 
future benefactress of Oxford and Cambridge, was a widow 
and a mother at the age of fourteen. Edmund's brother, 
Jasper, also received a peerage from Henry VI., and became 
Earl of Pembroke. 

When the Civil War began the Yorkist Party were strong 
in Wales, and Queen Margaret, the warlike wife of Henry VL, 
looked to Richmond and Pembroke to rally the Lancastrians 
of the Principality and the March; but Richmond died 
almost at once. Two months later his wife gave birth to the 
future Henry VII. The responsibility thus devolved upon 
Pembroke, whose services to his cause have been almost 
entirely ignored by historians. “It is the penalty he has had 
to pay for having chosen Wales as his sphere of action,” says 
Mr. Evans. The penalty is not entirely due to our ignurance 
of Welsh history; it is also attributable to the fact that 
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a 
Pembroke’s best work was not done on great battlefields, and 


soldiers who do not command armies in the field are apt to be 
forgotten, in Wales or elsewhere. Mr. Evans proceeds to show 
Pembroke’s “extraordinary skill and tenacity in reorganizing 
his forces after defeat” and his “keen zest for the shifts of 
gtatecraft.” He had a more substantial reward than post- 
humous fame, for “he alone of the leaders on either side 
lived through the struggle and witnessed its close” in the 
yictory of his cause. 

‘To Pembroke’s skilful management of Lancastrian interests 
in Wales and the Welsh March Mr. Evans attributes the loss 
of power by the Duke of York in 1459, as illustrated by the 
treachery and the rout of his forces at Tndford Bridge, close 
to his own citadel at Ludlow. A year later the victory of 
York at Northampton changed the situation, and the Lan- 
castrian cause in Wales received a grave blow in the defection 
of Sir William Herbert, whose wavering loyalty, as Mr. 
Evans proves, it had been Pembroke’s aim to secure. The 
Lancastrians recovered their military prestige at Wakefield, 
where the Duke of York was captured and put to death, and 
at the second battle of St. Albans; but King Henry’s refusal 
to permit the sack of London by his wife’s wild northern 
levies deprived them of the political results of their victories, 
and the decisive action was fought on the borders of Wules. 
At Mortimer’s Cross the forces of Edward IV. “ were drawn 
mainly from what are now the shires of Glamorgan, Breck- 
nock, Monmouth, Radnor, and Montgomery, and the border 
county of Hereford,” and Pembroke’s motley army included a 
Welsh contingent from Pembrokeshire and Carmarthensbire. 
The Yorkists won a complete victory. Pembroke escaped 
from the field, but his father, Owen Tudor, was captured and 
beheaded at Hereford. It was from Mortimer’s Cross that 
Edward marched to London to accept the offer of the crown, 
and in the overwhelming victory of Towton the victorious 
Welsh Yorkists helped to confirm the decision of the 
Welsh armies at Mortimer’s Cross. Pembroke had been 
definitely defeated, and his rival, Herbert, was raised to the 
peerage. 

One of the first tasks of the Government of Edward IV. 
was the reduction of Wales to the Yorkist obedience. 
Pembroke’s name was excluded from offers of amnesty, and 
he had to flee to the mountains of Snowdon, and then, after 
another defeat, to Ireland. This skirmish, fought at Tuthill, 
just outside the walls of Carnarvon, has, says Mr. Evans, 
“escaped the notice of every historian of the Wars of the 
Roses.” There is a parallel in Montrose’s last fight at 
Carbisdale, which was rediscovered by Mr. Gardiner. Harlech 
stood out for the Lancastrians for seven years, during which 
Jasper Tudor was indefatigable in stirring up trouble for the 
Government; but the interest of the story is now, for a time, 
diverted to Herbert, who in 1468 received the forfeited title 
of Pembroke. Herbert, whom Mr. Evans regards as “the 
forerunner of Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell,” had the ear of 
Edward 1V., and when Warwick raised his rebellion Herbert 
led a Welsh contingent against him. He was defeated at 
Edgecote, near Banbury, and was executed at Northampton. 
The other Pembroke, Jasper Tudor, reappears on the scene, 
in alliance with Warwick. During the brief restoration of 
Henry VI. he again employed his talents in Wales, and he 
was on his way to join Queen Margaret when she was defeated 
at Tewkesbury. He fled to Brittany, taking with him his 
nephew, the Earl of Richmond, then fourteen years of age. 
Fourteen years later Henry and Jasper Tudor sailed together 
from the mouth of the Seine to Milford Haven, and again 
Wales and Welshmen played a considerable part in English 
history, for the invaders met with no opposition in Wales, 
and there were Welshmen in the army which won the. battle 
of Bosworth. Jasper Tudor did not hold a chief command, 
but his long and affectionate service to his nephew was 
rewarded by the dukedom of Bedford. 

Mr. Evans’s book is a contribution both to the history of 
Wales and to the history of England. We have laid stress 
on its importance for the general history of the country, 
although most of its new detail belongs properly to the much- 
needed investigation of Welsh records. The survey of the 
Wars of the Koses, as we have summarized it, is necessarily 
one-sided, and the book must, of course, be read in conjunc- 
tion with other sources, Here and there Mr. Evans seems to 
us rather to exaggerate the significance of his special aspect 
of fifteenth-century history, but he undoubtedly modifies the 








received narrative. 
sound method. 

An incidental remark of Mr. Evans's is work qnoting. It 
has been frequently pointed out that the phrase “The Wars 
of the Roses” is not of strictly contemporary date. “During 
the civil war there was but one rose, the white rose of York. 
There was no Lancastrian rose; the red rose of the House of 
Tudor first appeared on Bosworth Field.” Mr. Evans does 
not question the accuracy of this modern view as far as England 
is concerned, but he points out that it is not true of Wales, 
where, in the reign of Edward LV., poets foretold the rule of 
the red rose. 


It is a work of genuine scholarship and 





RABINDRANATH TAGORE.* 

Mr. Rays is himself a poet, acquainted with the joys and 
perils of poetical composition, easily aroused to enthusiasm by 
a charming and attractive personality. Rabindranath Tagore 
not only is but looks a poet. He is not only master of a subtle 
and suggestive style in two languages, but is, as his short 
stories show, a humorist with a keen sense of fun. He is, in 
fact, a Bengali of genius who inherits an instinctive sense 
of form and proportion in manners as well as in literary 
expression. It is the more to be regretted that Mr. Rhys bas 
allowed his excusable enthusiasm for his subject to carry him 
a little beyond the limits of sober criticism. For example, he 
says :— 

“ Since this book was written things have happened which have 

sadly changed our perspective; and they serve to recall a day, 
before their faintest shadow had fallen, when this visitor from 
India, lying ill in London, scanned the omens and read them very 
uneasily.” 
If this only meant that Rabindranath Tagore, a shrewd observer 
of men like most of his countrymen, foresaw the coming of war, 
there would be nothing more to say.. But are we to draw a 
distressing comparison between Christians at war and Bengalis 
philosophizing and poetizing at peace, because Bengal is not 
as Belgium? Are we, looking at desolated Europe, to admit 
that “ the ancient civilization of India had another ideal, which 
was that of the perfect comprebension of all, the inclasion of 
every element in the universe, and not the shutting out of any 
atom of God's creatures”? Are we to admit with, com- 
punction that, in contrast to Christian beliefs,“ man’s freedom 
and his fulfilment were not to be gained, in that eastern belief, 
through .war and the argument of the strong hand, but by 
love”? ‘Tagore, once more, is a humorist; he knows his 
Mahabharata and his Ramayana, and we are very much 
mistaken if he will not be amused at reading his European 
disciple’s description of him as a pacifieist of the Western 
type. Again are we bidden to think of Blake and St. Francis 
and other mystics of the West, partly, perhaps, because 
during his stay in London he adapted himself with the 
easy politeness of an Indian gentleman to the literary atmo- 
sphere in which he found himself. But we have honest doubts 
whether Mr. Rhys and Mr. Yeats and the other Celtic poets 
who lionized the Bengali man of letters have grasped the 
inner significance of the garden-house at Bolpur, or realize 
whither the Neo-Hinduism of Bengal is drifting. 

That is not to say that Mr. Rbys’s sketch is not pretty 
and pleasing, and calculated to give a delightful impres- 
sion of one side of the Bengali poet’s activities of intellect 
and character. Mr. Rhys even attempts a slight and 
rapid account of Bengali literature at large, obviously the 
only sound means of estimating Tagore’s achievement as a 
writer. Much of this is necessarily compiled from materials 
collected at second hand, and can only be regarded as pre- 
liminary to a critical estimate by some scholar who has 
mastered the considerable and daily growing bulk of 
Tagore’s writings in the original. Most of us know that there 
are serious problems ahead, serious but not insurmountable, 
in the administration of India. Men of letters are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, moulding the minds of young India, 
giving them a bent to this or that view of the difficulties that 
await us and them. Let us at least be glad that, if Mr. Rhys 
has ventured into the still unexplored field of Bengali litera- 
ture, he has kept clear of Indian politics We doubt whether 
Tagore, in spite of his serene suavity of manner, will taste 
the somewhat sentimental adulation (something in the vein of 
“Pierre Loti” when he talks of Turks and Japanese) with 
which Mr. Rhys treats his subject. For Tagore, once more, 
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is a man of humour, at times of a somewhat grim humour. 
Mr. Rhys admits that he does not read Tagore in the 
original. The latest number of that very remarkable and 
interesting magazine, Sabuz Patra, is wholly from Tagore’s 
pen. Its first pages are printed on brilliantly yellow 
paper, symbolizing the spring sunshine of hope. May we 
roughly render a few lines from the preface to his spring 
verses P— 

“ Once upon a time the poet invited certain of his friends to a 

feast at an inn—on the first of April. The entertainment was like 
all such gatherings, but when at its conclusion the time came for 
the payment of the bill the poet was nowhere to be found! That 
was the April folly of that occasion. The joke of this April is 
much the same; let the reader bear that in mind. The feast 
celebrated by plucking the green leaves, the sabuz patra, of this 
spring shall have the poet’s assistance till the end, the awful end 
of paying up, but when the assembled guests shall call for the 
cash of the meaning, then, oh poet, ‘others shall be talking, 
talking, but thou shalt be speechless.’ ” 
It may be that when a poet is also a humorist there is a 
spice of mystification in his mysticism, and the sentimentally 
enthusiastic biographer should be on his watch against this 
feature in the poet’s multiplex temperament. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Rhys’s little book 
is his account of Tagore’s school at Bolpur. Here are 
being trained many young fellows filled with the new self- 
consciousness and self-confidence of modern Bengal. Some 
go on to Oxford and Cambridge, to Paris and Berlin. One or 
two, we believe, are now detained in, we trust, not uncomfort- 
able captivity in Germany. The Santi Niketan may yet bea 
greater force in India than the verses of which Mr, Rhys 
writes with just and generous enthusiasm. The future of 
Bengal and of India at large will provide many anxious 
problems before long. It is not impossible that sentimental 
amateurs of translated Indian mysticism may, in Mr. Rhys’s 
phrase, “change their perspective.’ Meanwhile it is open to 
us all to study Tagore’s deft and delicate versions of his 
own work, We heartily echo Mr. Rhys’s regret that the 
short stories (by some compared to Guy de Maupassant’s 
work in that kind) have been hitherto only partially and 
inadequately translated. In them is visible a gay good 
humonr, a shrewd sense of human nature in all classes, 
which ought to be more congenial to the Western tempera- 
ment than the mystical verses which are, as it were, “common 
form” in the East, a mere convention, common to Sufi and 
Hindu, a literary parallel to the “conceits” of English poets 
in the seventeenth century. 





BRITISH TRADE WITH RUSSIA.* 


THE author of The New Russia is at once an enthusiast and 
a man of business; and his book shows him in both characters. 
It is partly the record of a tour which he and his wife made 
last year, the result of which was to convince him that 
Russia “ will continue to astonish the British public with its 
virility and the purity of its national ambitions.” But he is 
equally impressed with the vastness of its commervial 
resources, and in the present notice we shall deal chiefly with 
the chapters devoted to this subject, one of them treating 
of “The Future of the Russian North” and the other of 
Siberia. Mr. Lethbridge is amazed at British ignorance 
of a country possessing such wonderful natural resources. 
The average merchant “is more ready to deal with a 
South American Republic like Guatemala, and is more 
earnest in his efforts to cater for the needs of the inbabitants 
of that republic, than to attempt to understand the wants 
of Russia’s millions and the requirements of a land covering 
one-seventh of the entire surface of the globe.” Distance 
and ignorance have combined probably to bring about 
this strange inconsistency. It is easier to send goods 
to South America than to the White Sea, and the “huge 
forest-clad plain” to the north of the fifty-eighth parallel 
of latitude is thought of even by many Russians “as a 
land of frost-bound swamp, stunted vegetation, and a starved 
population.” Mr. Lethbridge gives a very different picture. 
The winters are cold but they are healthy, and the summers, 
except for the mosquitoes, are delightful. The country is 
more uttractive than Eastern Canada, and it has a less 
extreme climate. Besides its wealth in timber, it is rich in 
minerals and oil. “ Look at the places you English go to in 
search of gold. Why a trip to the Petchora River is nothing 


* The New Ruzsia, By Alan Lethbridge, London; Millsand Boon, [1és, net. ] 





of a journey compared to the Klondyke, and does not take 
half the time.” This was the testimony of a tug-boat owner 
whom Mr. Lethbridge met, though it must be read with the 
qualification that the speaker himself had a mining-claim on 
the Petchora, of the value of which he thought so highly that 
he had refused all the offers made for it. Platinum has also 
been found there; and on the Uchta, a tributary of the 
Petchora, it was observed many years ago that the water of 
the river did not freeze even in the hardest winter. The 
explanation is now known. The warmth that keeps off the frost 
is due to the presence of petroleum. Although four wells 
have now been sunk and “the productivity of two of them 
amounts to one ton per diem,” the prospecting hitherto hag 
been very casual. Still, some claims have been staked out, and 
this very month we learn that the Council of Ministers have 
sanctioned an expenditure of £1,700,000 for the construction 
of a railway which will run across the Kola Peninsula and 
connect the Arctic Ocean with the Russian railway system, 
It is to be hoped that as regards both the gold on the Petchora 
and the oil on the Uchta, the Russian Government will take 
the work of development into their own hands. To reproduce 
Klondyke in Northern Russia would be to turn what may 
be a great opportunity to the worst possible account. 

Of Siberia Mr. Lethbridge does not tell us very much. He 
is too busy with describing the openings for British enterprise 
which this vast country presents in every direction to have 
time to spare for the huge export trade which is awaiting 
better means of transport. We hear generally of the vast 
wheat crop of Siberia, and of an annual export of butter from 
Omsk which far exceeds ten thousand tons. But the burden 
of his story is the chance that the destruction of the German 
trade will give to Great Britain, if only her traders choose to 
make use of it. Down to the opening of the war Germany 
pursued her commercial campaign with the same completeness 
that marked her military preparations. Great Britain, so far as 
her Government is concerned, has left it to private enterprise 
to compete with an immense organization which commands 
official aid of all kinds whenever it can be usefully invoked. 
The result of the two methods is seen in the following figures, 
The total value of the imports from Great Britain to Russia 
was 139,300,000 roubles, of those from Germany 519,100,000. 
In some particular imports the contrast is still more startling. 
In clothing and kindred articles the English imports were 
2 per cent., the German 78°7 per cent.; in scientific apparatus 
the English were again 2 per cent., the German 88 per cent.; 
in sheet-iron goods 3°3 per cent., against 844 per cent. ; in iron 
and steel goods, 10 per cent., against 77°7 per cent. It must 
be admitted, however, that English traders have no real claim 
to State help, since they have done nothing or next to nothing 
to help themselves. For example, they have been told again 
and again that if they wish to get Russian custom they must 
describe their goods in a language understood by the 
merchants whose orders they wish to obtain. Yet ninety per 
cent. of the catalogues sent to the British Consuls in Russia 
are still printed in English and give only English measure- 
ments, weights, and prices. So long as Germany commanded 
the lion’s share of Russian trade, this indifference on the part 
of Englishmen was intelligible, though unwise. But now that 
Germany is shut out from the Russian market, to neglect the 
opportunity given by the war would argue extraordinary 
indifference alike to their own interest and to that of 
their country. “One of the strongest underlying features 
of the Russsan character,” says Mr. Lethbridge, “is senti- 
ment.... A Russian would rather pay a higher price 
and buy English goods in preference to German, not neces- 
sarily because he thinks they are better, but because his 
impulse is to support those he likes against those he dislikes.” 
There could hardly be a better foundation on which to build 
up a very large trade between the two countries. But senti- 
ment will not do this by itself. British traders must either 
master the Russian language or employ Russian clerks for 
this part of their business. Mr. Lethbridge thinks that the 
difficulty of learning Russian has been much exaggerated. 
Men anxious to qualify as Russian interpreters in the Army 
or Navy are seconded for one year to study the language in 
the country. If this is enough to enable a man to interpret 
conversations not limited to any one subject, a shorter time 
might be enough to learn the vocabulary of a single trade. 
At present, it appears, the University of Liverpool is the 
only one in which Russian can be properly learnt, If the 
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commercial value of its study were once recognized, every. one 
of the newer Universities and the best secondary schools could 
be trusted to provide similar opportunities. There is another 
obstacle, however, to placing the trade between the two 
countries on a proper footing to which we are inclined to think 
that Mr. Lethbridge gives hardly enough importance. Alike 
in the Russian North and in Siberia all the improved com- 
munications to which be looks forward have their end at 
Archangel, and for seven months out of the twelve Archangel 
is closed to navigation. This at least has been the case 
hitherto. In 1914-15, indeed, these seven months were reduced 
to five by the introduction of powerful ice-breakers. But Mr. 
Lethbridge frankly says that, owing to the extraordinary 
mildness of the last winter, it would be “ most unwise to count 
upon a continuance of such exceptional conditions.” We have 
spoken only of one part of this very interesting book. But 
the author's account of his own journeys well deserves reading, 
and it is illustrated by a series of excellent photographs 
which give a vivid picture of Russian scenery. 





COMMERCIAL ASPECTS OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL.* 

Mr. Lincotn Hurcuinson, of the University of California, 
in his treatise on The Panama Canal and International 
Trade Competition throws a good deal of light on the com- 
mercial aspects of the great engineering enterprise which 
Colonel Goethals recently carried to so eminently successful 
aconclusion. At the present time it is not without interest to 
remember that the fact which finally awoke Americans to the 
need of making the canal was the famous voyage of the 
battleship ‘Oregon’ from the Pacific to the Atlantic at the 
outset of the Spanish-American War. Peaceful as the policy 
of the United States has always aimed at being, it was the 
strategical value of a waterway between the two oceans which 
then impressed itself on the American mind. Mr. Hutchinson 
is chiefly concerned with the way in which the opening of the 
canal will affect the sea-borne trade of the world. He has 
collected a large store of material facts in the course of several 
years’ study of the commercial problems of Latin America 
and the Pacific Coast, and he utilizes this material for the 
purpose of illustrating the tendencies of modern commerce— 
especially of American commerce. He does not profess 
to decide whether the Panama Canal will prove itself 
to be a “paying concern,’ apart from its indubitable 
strategical value, so much as to consider how far, if it is 
freely used, it will affect the sea-borne trade of the world. To 
this end he examines the trade of the chief countries which 
are likely to be affected by the change in trade routes, using 
the statistics of the past ten or fifteen years. How far will 
the canal supersede the three great steamer routes between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific—by the Suez Canal, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Straits of Magellan? The question reduces 
itself to one of simple arithmetic, which has to be worked out 
for any particular vessel. The carriage of freight is usually a 
question of cost, not of speed, and in order that the canal may 
be used the tolls must be less than the cost of the extra days’ 
run which is saved by its use. Mr. Hutchinson gives some 
typical instances, showing that at existing rates the Panama 
route will be used by average freighters from Liverpool to 
Wellington but not to Sydney, to San Francisco but not to 
Shanghai, and so forth. His book is too loaded with statistics 
to be easy reading, but it should be full of interest to students 
of shipping and trade routes. 
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ALBRECHT RITSCHL AND HIS SCHOOL. 
Albrecht Ritschl and his School. By Robert Mackintosh. 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net.)—Professor Mackintosh’s 
book is a summary and criticism. He has used with evident 
enjoyment the best of what had already been written on his 
subject, yet his criticism is independent, and based upon his 
own study of Ritschl’s works. After an introduction and 
biography, the works are discussed in the order of their 
publication. The development of Ritschl’s thought is vividly 


* The Panama Canal and International Trade Competition, By Lincoln 
Hutchinson, London: Macmillanand Co. (7s. 6d, net. | 


set in its environment. Especially interesting is the account 
of the modification of his ideas by his followers; and Pro- 
fessor Mackintosh’s affection for Herrmann, of whom he was 
himself a hearer, diffuses a pleasant warmth into the dis- 
cussion. “ Challenges” are also noticed “which from within 
the school itself have been directed against several of the 
foundations of Ritschlianism.” Such came from Johannes 
Weiss, Troeltsch, and Bousset. Their positions are shrewdly 
examined, but perhaps too briefly for perfect fairness. The 
most interesting part of the book comes at the end, where the 
critic gives his own answers to the great questions which have 
been opened. Here is his conclusion :— 

“Our primary apologetic duty is to make men trust the right 
thing—God’s message through Christ—and distrust the wrong. 
Our apologetic duty, did I say ? It is our primary and fundamental 
Christian duty. Whatever Ritschlianism has done or left undone, 
it has meant this; it has sought this; it is seeking this still, and 
seeking will find.” 





LOUIS CLARK VANUXEM LECTURES. 

The four lectures delivered at the dedication of the 
Graduate College of Princeton University in the autumn of 
1913 have been issued in a single volume with the title of 
Louis Clark Vanuxem Lectures (Humphrey Milford for the 
Princeton University Press, 4s. 6d. net). ‘The four lecturers 
came from the Universities of Paris, Berlin, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. Professor Boutroux discusses “Science and 
Culture,” and raises the question whether “it might not be 
maintained tbat science in the state she has reached during 
the ages, far from being favourable to culture in the classic 
sense of the word, rather tends, by the growing importance 
she gives to specialization, to substitute for culture a 
mechanical training of an entirely different sort.” Professor 
Riehl writes upon “The Vocation of Philosophy at the 
Present Day ” in the characteristic style of German idealism. 
Mr. A. D. Godley, in a paper on “The Present Position of 
Classical Studies in England,” declares that the moral to be 
drawn from it is that “disestablishment is not always and 
everywhere bad for the disestablished.” Finally, Dr. Shipley, 
taking for his subject “ The Revival of Science in the Seven- 
teenth Century,” traces the birth of the scientific renaissance 
in England, and quotes Cowley and Donne. The four lectures 
have little in common, but each seems curiously to typify the 
University from which it springs. Professor Boutroux may 
be said to exhibit clarity and culture, and Professor Riehl 
obscurity and Kultur. Mr. Godley writes upon the classics, 
and Dr. Shipley writes upon science and poetry. Thus the 
volume gains an appearance of unity from the very disparity 
of its contents. 





THE ANACREONTEA, 

The Anacreontea have probably been more translated than 
any other classical lyrics. A new version of them bas been 
made by Mr. Judson France Davidson (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
2s. 6d. net). The work aims, we learn, at being one of literature 
rather than of erudition. Judged as such it is not entirely 
successful. The verse runs easily, and some of the versions 
are to be praised for their conciseness and the absence of 
much of the padding which translators find it so difficult to 
avoid. An annoying trick of inversion is the most noticeable 
defect in Mr. Davidson’s style. It is exemplified in the 
following lines from one of the best known of the poems, of 
which the rendering, it is only fair to add, is below the 
average of the rest of the book :— 





«A little wingéd serpent me 
With its sharp lance has wounded, 
’T was what the peasants call a bee— 
I really shall be soon dead.’ 
Queen Venus fondly soothed his pain, 
And bade him cease his crying ; 
* Thou soon, dear, wilt be well again,’ 
She said, with smiles him eyeing.” 
The volume contains, in addition to the Anacreontea, trans- 
lations of some of the fragments of Anacreon, and of some 
poems by other writers, as well as one or two original lyrics. 


An Address from the Gentry of Norfolk and Norwich to 
General Monck in 1660. (Norwich: Jarrold. 10s. net.)\—At 
the sale of the Townshend heirlooms the Corporation of 





Norwich purchased a manuscript described in the catalogue 
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as an address, “apparently to Oliver Cromwell.” Further 
investigation identified it with an address to General Monck, 
printed as a broadsheet in 1660. It congratulates him on 
the fact “that the late differences in the Armyes are now so 
happily composed without bloodshed,” and encloses a copy of 
a paper of grievances sent to Speaker Lenthall. This address, 
with its more thun eight hundred signatures, has been pub- 
lished in facsimile, together with a transcription. Mr. 
Hamon Le Strange contributes an historical introduction, 
and Mr. Walter Rye has compiled a small biographical 
dictionary, with two hundred entries, of the principal names. 
The book is illustrated with portraits, and makes a valuable 
contribution to the history of East Anglia. 








In and Around London, by Constance M. Foot (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 3s. 6d.), is a boy’s guide-book to London. It 
gives on the whole an interesting idea of London both from 
the historical and from the contemporary points of view. The 
following, however, is a somewhat unnecessarily frank criti- 
cism of the Elgin Marbles: “‘ You may have heard of these, 
though perhaps if you saw them you might feel rather dis- 
appointed, for they look like old, broken pieces of marble, 
but if you were an artist you would know that they are very 
beautiful.” The book, however, does not profess to have any 
aesthetic aims, and as a guide to more material questions it is 
satisfactory. 





Chaucer and his Poetry is the subject of a book (originally 
a course of lectures) by Mr. G. L. Kittredge, the Professor 
of English at Harvard (Humphrey Milford for the Harvard 
University Press, 5s. 6d. net). Professor Kittredge writes 
with the greatest enthusiasm and high spirits about his sub- 
ject, and begins with a fierce attack upon the patronizing 
attitude which pronounces Chaucer to be “naif, quaint, and 
modern.” “ For it is we that are naif; quaintness is incom- 
patible with art; and as for modernity, what we mistake for 
that is the everlasting truth, the enduring quality that consists 
in conformity to changeless human nature.” 


The Irish Nuns at Ypres: an Episode 
of the War. 


By D. M. €., 0.S.B. (Member of the Community). Edited by 
R. BARRY O'BRIEN Vith an Introduction by Jonn 
Repmonp, M.P. With 3 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Postage extra. [Second Edition in the Press. 
Covrr Jourxat.—* Those who are on the look out for a war book off the 
beaten track should get this work. It is one of the most ee yet simple 
narratives that we have seen. It will rank when the war is over as one of the 
most damaging pieces of evidence against the Germans and their methods.’ 


Life of john Viriamu Jones. 
By Mrs. VIRIAMU JONES. With 2 traits in Photo- 


gravure, <A memoir of the first Principal of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire. Demy 8vo. 
10s. | 6d. net, Postage extra, _ 


The Great Duke. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Author of “ Deeds that 
Won the Empire.” 2 Volumes, with Portraits and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 7s. 
Dam.y Curonicie.—‘*One of the best prose monuments to the Duke of 
Wellington’s memory will be this two-volumed sketch by that master of 
military narrative, the author of ‘ Deeds that Won the Empire. ‘ie 





NE W 6s. FICTION. 
Conan Doyle’s New “Sherlock Holmes” Story. 
The Valley of Fear. 


Patt Matt Gazerre.—* My pear Warsow! ‘All good Sherlockians’ will 
welcome Conan Doyle’s new story with enthusiasm. .. . It is all very thrilling 
and very fine reading.” 

Wortp.—* Conan Doyle is at his best in ‘ The Valley of Fear.’ One of the 
best detective stories he has ever P pat: on pape r. 


Two Sinners. By Mrs. DAVID G. RITCHIE, Author of 
**Man and the Cassock,” “The Truthful Liar,” &e. 2nd 
Impression. 

Srectator.—* An extvemely Gaver and interesting novel.’ 


Oliver. By B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of “ The Greatness 
of Josiah ih Porlick," “ Chignett Street, ” &e. 
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THE HISTORY OF 
TWELVE DAYS 
July 24th to August 4th, 1914. 


Brine an ACCOUNT OF THE NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING THE 
OvTBREAK OF WAR, BASED ON THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
“We have nothing but praise for the manner in which Mr. Headlam tel 
the story of these fateful days,’’"—Pail Mall Gazette, 
“It isa masterly, judicial, and, as far as possible, impartial analysis of the 
available documents.’—The Observer 
is A work that has involved immense labours, and one which, for its modera 
tion of statement and clearness of expression, may well become a standard 
reference book.’’—The Globe, 











THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND 
By LORD EVERSLEY. With 4 Maps and 8 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


** The book certainly deserves to be widely read, for its main conclusi 
cannot be disputed, and it has a useful lesson to tell.’’—The 7 ‘ 

“ Thoroughness, dignity, and a calm, even judgment are the conspicuors 
characteristics of Lord E' versley’ s study of the sufferings and wrongs of 
Poland during the last 159 years.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“In this volume Lord Eversley gives us the story of Poland’s tragedy with 
his usual precision and compression, but adding the special charm of a 
delightfully fresh, sustaived, and vivid handling.” t 


—Westminster Gazette. 





CHANGING GERMANY 
By CHARLES TOWER. Cloth, 7s. Gd. net. 

“Stands out pre-eminently from its class by virtue of the solid thought as 
well as observation which has goue to its makmg.’’"—Suaday Times. 

‘““Mr. Tower traces with an historian’s hand the systematic stages of 
Germany’s rise to her present savage eminence.’’—Ubserver. 

“An ably written analysis of German character and its influence upon the 
conduct of the war.”—Yorkshire Post. 





THE ‘PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE KAISER 


By MORTON PRINCE, LL.D. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the Kaiser’s Divine Right Delusion, his monomanias in 
regard to the German Autocracy and the Ariny, his supreme sentiment of self 
regard, and his violent antipathy to the Social Democratic Party, which 
amount to an obsession. 


THE MEANING OF THE WAR: 
Life and Matter in Conflict. 
By HENRI BERGSON. With an Introduction by H. 
WILDON CARR. Cloth, 1s. net. 


This book contains M. Bergson’s application of the priuciple of his philosophy 
of the vital impulse to the actual circumstances of the present war. 


DOCUMENTS OF THE 
GREAT WAR 


Collected by GIUSEPPE A. ANDRIULLI. With a Prefac« 
by GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Translated by THOMAS 
OKEY. Cloth, ls. net. 


“The whole of this important contribution to the literature of the war 
should be carefully studied by all concerned.’’—The Nation. 


CHATS ON OLD SILVER 
By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “Chats on Old 
Furniture,” &¢. With a Frontispiece and 80 Full-pag 
Plates. Cloth, 5s. net. 


This practical guide deals with the art of the silversmith and the vario 
styles in vogue from Elizabeth to Victoria. The illustrations include typi 
examples. Tables of marks are given showing how to determ 
the place of origin of old silver. 


By ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE. With a Coloured 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 
So much new information about Japanese Colour Prints has come to light in 
the last few years that book on the subject that is ten years old is pract 
eally worthless, This new volume, by a collector of wide experience, provides 
for the student a modern and comprehensive survey of — whol le field of 


Japanese Prints, from Moronobu to Hiroshige; and for the collector a prac 
tical euide and handbook full of a great number of valuable guggestions. 
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BLACKWOODS’ LIST. 
EGYPT from 1798 to 1914 


By ARTHUR E, P. B. WEIGALL, 

Author of “The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,” 
“The Treasury of Ancient Egypt,’ “Travels in the Upper 
Egyptian Deserts.” 

With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Very readable studies,” —The Times. 

“Mr, Arthur Weigall, who was until last year the Inspector-General of 
Antiquities to the Egyptian Government, is known to a great many readers by 
his ‘ Life of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,’ and his ‘ Life of Cleopatra,’ the 
former of which is one of the most fascinating books on early Egypt that have 
been published within the past score of years. in his new book Mr, Weigall is 
concerned with the recent phases of Egyptian history. Its title is ‘ Egypt 
from 1798 to 1914,’ and it treats of Ismail Pasha, Arabi Pasha, Lord Cromer, Sir 
Eldon Gorst, Lord Kitchener, and the last Khedive. Mr. Weigall has spent 
vearly thirty years in research and excavation in Ecypt, so that he has a 
thorough knowledge of the country and its people.’’—The Nation. 














TWO EXCELLENT NOVELS 
ANNORA 


A Story of the Nineteenth Century 
By the Author of “My Trivial Life and Misfortune,” “ Poor 
; Nellie.” 6s. 

“A very striking and individual book.”—British Weekly. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
CIGARETTE 


By JOHN ROLAND, Author of “The Good Shepherd.” 


6s. 

“A book well worth reading.”—The Times. 
** A really delightfal story. ... The novel has excitement as well as romance.” 
—The Globe, 





NICKY-NAN, RESERViIST 
By “Q” Gs. 
(Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch), Author of “ Hocken and Hunken.” 
Ia this story “‘Q” returns to the scene of his former triumphs, Cornwall 
ond its quaint people and ways. To those who love their “Q "'—and who does 
not }—Nicky-Nawn will make an irresistible appeal. [June 29th. 


PRIVATE SPUD TAMSON. By Captain R. W. CAMPBELL. 
This is the real thing—true to the life and full of fun. Spud 
T’amson bids fair to become as well known a character as Wee 
MacGreegor. Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustration on 
Wrapper. Is. net. 

“ A graphic and lively picture of life in training and in action."’—The Times. 
“The racy, virile little volume is a war story that bursts with vitality and 
humour.’’—The Graphic. 


5 
BLACKWOODS’ SERIES OF SHILLING NOVELS. 
These books enjoy a wonderful popularity, and as they are the beet possible 
reading for our wounded and convalescent soldiers and sailors, are having a 
phenomenal sule. The Series inclades “The Green Curve’’ and “ Naval 
Gocasions.” 
NEW ISSUES. 

Bound in Cloth, with Coloured Illustrated Wrapper. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY By Ian Hay 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN By “Q” (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch) 
THE WATCHER BY TRE THRESHOLD By Joun Bucuan 


*." Full List on Application. 








*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the British Empire—a 
monthly reminder that its boundaries are world-wide; that it has 
been won and kept by the public-school pluck of our soldiers and 
sailors; that in warfare, literature, and art it has a glorious history; 
that its sons have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and that {ts 
politics have still a strong strain of conservative Imperialism. Old 
as it Ils, ‘Blackwood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old-fashioned, 
because it represents and appeals to all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race.”—-THE TIMES, Fob, ist, 1913. 

“The most brilliant of our magazines.” 

“* Blackwood’ remains without a rival.”’ 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For JULY contains 
The First Hundred Thousand By Tuz Junior Suz 
The Back of the Front—In the Trenches: an Off-Day 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus 
The Thirty-Nine Steps 
Recollections of the Germans in China, 1900 
By Major-General Sir G. K. Scorr Moncrirrr, K.C.B., C.LE. 
Chummy-Ships By “ Barrraevs.” 
From the Outposts—The Raiding Wazir 


By Major Sxsarman Rice 





By W. J.C. 
By H. pz V. 


Adventures of a Despatch Rider 


Musings without Method — 

e@ Germans of 1870—The Pillaging of France—‘'R la 

Robbers”—The Meditated Assault of 1875—The Cynician of 
Nations—What is the Voluntary 'Principlo?—Ths Justice of 
Compulsion—The Speeches of Pitt—Action in Words. 


The TIMES OF INDIA says: 


**Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these days is to miss incomparabl 
the most literary and the most interesting of the monthly 
magazines.” 


*." WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45 Seow Siert, comousoy: 








DUCKWORTH’S LATEST BOOKS 





A TIMELY BOOK, 


A WORK TO RANK WITH COLLIER’S 
THE ENGLISH.” 


Americans and the Britons 
By F. C. DE SUMICHRAST. 


in a letter to the author VISCOUNT SRYCE says: 
*“You have used very carefully and intelligently your 
opportunities of observation while you lived in the 
United States, and have made many suggestive and 
acute comparisons. I am reading your book with very 
great interest.” 
Demy S8vo, 7s. 





“ENGLAND AND 





Gd. net. Postage 5d. 


MODERN PLAYS SERIES. 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S NEW PLAY. 


A Bit o’ Love. 








| A Play in Three Acts. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; 


, 


i. 


Paper Covers, 1s. Gd. net. 


Just published. 


Postage 3 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD'S NEW PLAY. 


A Woman Alone. 


th 


Clol 








h, 2s. net; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. net. 
Just published. 


Postage 3d. 


Also New Editions Just Published. 
The Dawn. By E. VERHAEREN 


Three Littl Dramas. 
By MAETERLINCK 


Postage 3d, 








Crown Svo. Cloth, 2s. net each. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
By LEONID ANDREYEFF 
By ANTON TCHEKOFF 


wn Svo, 63. each. 





Plays. 


Plays. 
Cre 


Dackworth and Co. now include the following translations 
from the Rassian in their well-known Readers’ Library : 


The Signal. W. M. GARSHIN 
The Spy. MAXIM GORKY 
The Kiss. ANTON TCHEKOFF 
The Biack Monk. A. TCHEKOFF 


2s. Gd. net each. Postage 4d, 
A full list of the Readers’ Library can be had on application, 
OVER FORTY VOLUMES NOW READY. 


DUCKWORTH’S NEW NOVELS. 
Stiits. ADAM SQUIRE 


** We are sorry to part from a company of such agreeable and interesting 
people.’’—The Times, 
Hugh Gordon. ROSAMOND SOUTHEY 
“* The story goes strongly throughout, Gordon's discovery of the treachery 
of Fleming is really a masterly scene.""—The Times. 
The Voyage Out. VIRGINIA WOOLF 
* Done with something startlingly like genius. That is not a word to use 
inadvisedly, but there is something greater than talent that colours the elever- 
ness of this book.” —Observer, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 














Crown S8vo, 








6s. each, 


DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C, 








876 THE SPECTATOR. _ [S0?Frremenr to rae spectator, 


JOHN LONG’S NEW 6/- NOVELS 


The NATION.—“ Mr. John Long is the most enterprising of all the publishers who 
strive to supply the English public with those well-known brands of Fiction which best 
satisfy their cravings. The novels published by him are always distinguished by the 
bold appeal they make to the majority of our countrymen.” 


THE SNAKE GARDEN. By Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), 


Author of “I Too Have Known,” ‘‘The Impenitent Prayer,” &c. [Fourth Edition. 
Tue Osserver.—“ A highly readable tale of South Africa. The coterie of people who come into the book are all alive and full 
of vigour and humour. It is a broad-minded story, both serious and merry, and introduces characters worth reading about.” 


MAIDS OF SALEM. By K. L. Montgomery, Author of “The Gate- 


Openers,” “The Cardinal's Pawn,” &c. [Second Edition. 

Mornine Post.— The famous episode of the Salem witchcraft trials is the ‘clou’ of this clever historical novel. The author’s 

treatment of the personalities is Weymanesque in its power. A strong love interest relieves the tragedy and ‘ Beauty-is-vain-Gay ’ is 
a fascinating heroine. It is a stirring story full of picturesque dialogue.” 


THE DREAM FRIEND. By V. Goldie, Author of “Nigel Thomson,” 


“Marjorie Stevens,” &c. [Second Edition. 
Tus Times.—“ Charming ... brilliant .. . much cleverness . . . beautiful descriptions.” 


THE WIZARD OF THE TURF. By Nat Gould, the Author 


whose Sales exceed NINE MILLION copies. [Second Edition. 


TrutH.—* Who is the most popular of living novelists? Mr. Nat Gould easily and indisputably takes the first place.” 


THE SONG OF SURRENDER. By Henry Bruce, Author of 


“The Eurasian,” “The Residency,” &c. [Second Edition. 
Tur Times.—“ A large and richly-filled canvas picturing Indian and Anglo-Indian life which shows much talent. . . . The tale 
is well developed throughout.” 


THE COURTS OF LOVE. By Farren Le Breton, Author of “ Fruits 


of Pleasure,” &c. [First Edition Nearly Exhausted. 
Sunpay Trwes.—“ Mr. Farren Le Breton has proved that he knows how to build a story and how to spring rapidly from incident 
to incident, and he has produced an extremely interesting story, and one certain of success.” 
} 


THREE SUMMERS. By Victor L. Whitechurch, Author of “The Canon 


in Residence,” “ Left in Charge,” &c. [First Edition Nearly Exhausted. 
Tue Caurcn Times.—* A very definite advance in Mr. Whitechurch’s work—incomparably the best character-drawing he has 
achieved, and altogether his best story.” 


HONOUR IN PAWN. By H. Maxwell, Author of “ The Paramount Shop,’ 


‘‘The Beloved Premier,” &c. [Just out. 
Aruenzum.—“ The wildly improbable has no terrors for H. Maxwell, and he handles his plot with such skill as to make us believe 
in unlikely situations. There is an exciting trial, as well as a mysterious murder, and ample material to maintain the reader’s interest.” 


THE MORMON LION. By David Ford. [Just out. 


Scorsman.—“ A romantic interest of adventure attaches to this story, which translates into term; of imaginative fiction the 
history of the Mormon settlement at Utah.” 


THE HEART OF JOANNA. By Robert A. Hamblin. [Just out. 


‘'ur Giopg.—“ Mr. Robert Hamblin has drawn a clever picture of the domestic life of a Cockney East End family. We foresee 
a good deal of popularity for this quite human heroine and for a story which is quite out of the ordinary run of fiction.” 


THE BARBARIANS. By James Blyth, Author of ‘ Rubina,” “Amazement,” 


“The Penalty,” &c. [Just out. 


THE DESPOT. By Ellen Ada Smith, Author of “The Price of Conquest,” “The 


Busybody,” &c. [Ready shortly. 


THE DRIVING FORCE. By George Acorn, Author of “One of the 


Multitude.” [Ready shortly. 


THE DUAL IDENTITY. By C. Guise Mitford, Author of “ Love in 


Lilac-Land,” “The Hidden Mask,” &c. [Ready shortly. 


THE ENCHANTING DISTANCE. .»; Lilian arnoia, Author 


of “The Storm-Dog,” “ Also Joan,” &c. [Ready shortly. 


HIS WIFE’S SISTER. By Mrs. Carter Read. [Ready shortly. 


A story of love and mystery in London and Japan by an author who has lived for many years in the Far East. 











N.B.—Write to-day for a copy of ‘‘Concerning Books: Being periodical notes on New Books issued from the House of John Long.” 


JOHN LONG LTD., 12, 13 & 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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